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Work as a Title to a Livelihood 


By CHARLES BRUERL, D.D. 


In a well-ordered society the distribution of the product of 
economic activity has to be made on a reasonable basis which 
safeguards the dignity of man, conforms to the requirements of 
justice, and serves as an adequate incentive to further produc- 
tion. It is true that the national wealth exists for the entire com- 
munity and must minister to the needs of all, but in order to 
share in this wealth each individual must acquire a title to some 
definite part which is to be appropriated to his own use. The 
dignity of man requires that he earn this title, and that he make 
some return for what he receives. Moreover, the interests of the 
common welfare demand that there be a reasonable proportion 
between the contribution which the individual renders to the 
common good and the remuneration which is meted out to him. 
In our present order a vast number of individuals can acquire a 
claim to the necessaries of life only by the labor which they are 
able to perform and which constitutes a valuable social service 
indispensable to the creation of wealth. Society needs labor, 
and owes to the productive activity of the laborer its prosperity. 
Hence, Leo XIII aptly says: ‘It is only by the labor of working- 
men that States grow rich.’ If this is so, it follows logically that 
labor done in the service of society creates a valid title and an 
indisputable right to a proper share of the national wealth. Soci- 
ety, which is dependent on the laborer and benefits by his labor, 
must in return furnish him the means of a decent livelihood. The 
concrete expression of the duty of society to the workingman is 
the living wage. Historical development has brought it about 
that the resources of the earth basically intended for all members 


1 “Rerum Novarum.” 
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of the human race have come under the control of a smaller or 
larger number of individuals, who, however, may not exclude the 
rest from gaining access to the things necessary for life. These 
owners of the resources of the earth exercise on behalf of society 
the economic function of providing for the material wants of the 
community, and upon them falls the duty of discharging society’s 
debt to the laborer. Thus, Msgr. John A. Ryan writes: “A 
right to a decent livelihood means a right to a living wage in the 
case of a laborer. Why? Because that is the kind of industrial 
system in which we live. The goods and products of the earth 
are controlled in our industrial system by the employer. If it 
were the State that managed and operated industry, the right of 
the laborer would be against the State, because the State then 
would have control of the means out of which wages must come. 
As a matter of fact, it is not the State that controls in our system; 
it is the employer. Therefore, the laborer’s right to a decent 
livelihood from the fruits of the earth becomes a right against the 
employer for a living wage. The employer is bound to pay that, 
because he has the product, and he is the paymaster of society. 
There is no other reasonable way to determine rights and obliga- 
tions in our system of production and distribution.’ In the 
prevailing order, work establishes against society a claim to a 
livelihood, because work is the only thing which many can offer 
in exchange for a living. Society must recognize and honor this 
claim, because without work wealth cannot be created. Work, 
being social service, imposes on society an obligation towards the 
laborer which it liquidates by supplying him with the things 
necessary for life. It is plainly absurd to maintain that the 
worker who so substantially assists in the production of the ma- 
terial goods required for the maintenance of life should himself 
be deprived of them, or be accorded only an inadequate measure. 
We may, therefore, say that society owes the laborer a living. 
Whether society directly or through the employer acquits itself 
of this duty, is immaterial. The point is that work begets a just 
claim to a livelihood, and that it is incumbent on society to en- 
force this well-merited right. 

Now, the normal situation would be the following. Every new 


2 “Social Reconstruction” (New York City). 
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generation that enters into this world brings a fresh supply of 
workers who are willing to place their productive labor at the dis- 
posal of society On the other hand, society needs workers to 
meet its increasing needs. Supply corresponds to demand. Jobs 
are available, and the man who has to live by his work is able to 
get work. The call for workers is steady and continuous, because 
production does not outrun consumption. Temporarily there 
may be a margin of overproduction and a decreasing demand for 
workers, but the margin is quickly absorbed and unemployment 
does not become critical. Work as a title to a livelihood retains 
its efficacy. Work is as good as gold. It is sound currency, and 
the worker can buy for it what he needs. The ability to work in 
a society that is not surfeited with commercial goods, but that on 
the contrary must keep on producing in order to meet its ma- 
terial wants, is tantamount to an unfailing “‘meal ticket.’”’ The 
owner of two good hands will in such a social environment have 
no difficulty in finding a ready place at the banquet of life. 

In view of the fact that nature does not supply its goods in un- 
limited profusion, and that all natural products must be modified 
by human activity to serve human requirements, the situation 
just described, in which the newcomer is welcome as a potential 
producer who will be able honestly to earn a living, represents 
the ordinary state of affairs. Society will be in a condition to 
offer him work, and thereby put him in possession of a title to a 
livelihood. Accordingly, the papal documents are chiefly con- 
cerned with the demand that the worker receive a decent living 
wage; they barely touch the question of getting work, the sup- 
position being that society has work to be done and jobs to give. 


The Economy of Plenty 


But it is this new question which looms overshadowingly large 
in our days. Unemployment has taken on critical dimensions. 
It is no longer a passing incident but a permanent feature in- 
separably connected with the present structure of our economic 
order. In some manner it is bound up with the tremendously 
increased efficiency of our productive machinery. Technical 
progress has thrown out of employment a great number of workers 
and keeps them out of work. The machine displaces them; there 
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no longer is any work for them; the machine does their work. A 
time was when the workers made superfluous in one industry by 
the invention of a device to supplant man-power would find re- 
employment in some other industry. Though this readjustment 
worked considerable hardship, still unemployment was only 
temporary, and after a more or less prolonged period of enforced 
idleness the worker would again find remunerative employment. 
This process of reabsorption, however, now seems to have reached 
its saturation point and has come to a standstill. As a matter of 
fact, technical improvements are going on at a rapid pace, which 
means that even more work will be taken over by mechanical con- 
trivances and less work left for men todo. And this is the tragedy 
of our times, a grim tragedy for large sections of the population. 
Work, as we have seen, is for many their only title to a livelihood. 
If no work is available, their title to a living vanishes. The 
right to work becomes illusory if there is no work. What, then, 
about the many who for their existence depend upon their work? 
That is the sad dilemma into which modern society has manceuvred 
itself. 

There are other grotesque features which mark the present 
economic situation and which impart to it an almost farcical 
character. The odd and striking thing is that our troubles are 
not caused by scarcity but by plenty. Because machines pro- 
duce too much, a great number of men cannot have what they need 
for their daily sustenance. Want is the direct consequence of 
plenty. A plethora of goods exists on the one hand; on the other 
hand, there are many who need these goods. The latter cannot, 
however, have access to these goods for the simple reason that they 
cannot show a title on the strength of which they could claim a 
share in them. As the situation lies, they are unable to acquire 
such a title because the goods which society needs are produced 
without their assistance in the shape of productive labor. 

It is apparent that a system resulting in such absurd conse- 
quences must contain a fundamental flaw. Our present social 
order is in the possession of vast stores, and these stores remain 
locked up because we are not in a condition to give a key to these 
stores to those who need them. It is worse than paradoxical. 
In a less productive industrial order we would be able to feed all, 
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because the lesser productiveness of our economic methods 
would make the employment of all necessary; the enhanced pro- 
ductiveness of our improved industrial methods baffles us, be- 
cause this very increased productiveness stands as a bar to the 
employment of those who are looking forwork. Whatshould have 
redounded to the advantage of society, has resulted in its ut- 
ter discomfiture. The machine, which by its original nature 
was intended to lighten the tasks of man and to make his lot on 
earth easier and more pleasant, has taken his bread away from 
him and reduced him to a plight far worse than that in which he 
existed before his marvellous discoveries and stupendous inven- 
tions. The good which the machine should have accomplished 
was frustrated by a defect in our social organization. The ma- 
chine is not to blame It is not the enemy of man, and not the 
enemy of the worker. The whole trouble arises out of our lack 
of social insight. Instead of making the machine serve the com- 
mon good, we have allowed it to be exploited in the interests of 
the few. The machine has been used in anti-social ways, and the 
consequences have been disastrous for all, the producer as well 
as the worker. Increased production has sense only if there is 
increased consumption; but if the increased production prevents 
the increased consumption, it defeats itself. That is the stage at 
which we have arrived. 

The state of affairs is so exasperating and seemingly so hope- 
less that some have concluded that the best thing for humanity 
to do would be to scrap most of its technical inventions and return 
to primitive conditions. Such counsel is manifestly preposterous. 
Technical progress gives us control over the forces of nature and 
can be turned to the best uses. It has a spiritual significance, 
because through it man acquires dominion over the earth in 
which the Creator placed him as master and which the Lord of 
Creation wants him to subdue.* Inventions spring from the use 
of a God-given faculty, and whatever evil attaches to them can 
be overcome. Well writes Mr. Christopher Dawson: ‘The 
material organization of the world by science and invention is in 
no sense to be refused or despised by the Catholic tradition, for 
to the Catholic philospher no less than to the scientist the pro- 

* Gen., i. 28. 
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gressive rationalization of matter by the work of scientific intel- 
ligence is the natural vocation of the human mind. This must 
seem a hard saying when we consider that science and discovery, 
like the second eating of the forbidden fruit of knowledge, have 
proved a curse rather than a blessing to humanity. But the 
disease of modern civilization lies neither in science nor in ma- 
chinery, but in the false philosophy with which they have been 
associated.’’* Mr. Stuart Chase speaks in like fashion: ‘‘I in- 
cline to the belief that machinery has so far brought more misery 
than happiness into the world. It has, however, brought the 
fresh winds of change; and with them vitality and invigoration. 
... With change, improvement is always possible. The trend 
is towards improvement in many departments. ... Is it possible 
to segregate those evils which are implicit in the machine itself 
from the more or less extraneous evils which have been created by 
its human direction?’’® To this question Mr. Maurice B. Reckitt 
replies in an optimistic strain as follows: ‘“The Christian answer 
must surely be that it is possible, but that it cannot be done with- 
out the recognition of a true scale of values, which only religion 
can sufficiently elucidate and guarantee. The blind acceptance 
of machinery in all its existing forms and for all the purposes for 
which it is now employed is a form of idolatry to which the 
Christian can never submit. But there is an opposite reck- 
lessness in the wholesale condemnation of machinery, which 
seems to carry the unperceived implication that God has made a 
mistake in giving to men scientific and inventive capacities.’’® 
We cannot admit in any department of life the tyranny or dicta- 
torship of things; technique is for man, and not man for the 
technique of production; we do not give first rank to the needs 
of industry but to the needs of man. Commonplace though it 
may sound, we emphasize against those who are over-anxious 
about the requirements and the smooth working of our indus- 
trial machinery the dictum of St. Anthony of Florence, who boldly 
proclaims the human purpose behind economic activity when he 
quite explicitly states: ‘‘Production is on account of man, not 


man of production.” 


4 “Christianity and the New Age” (London). 
5 “‘Men and Machines’’}(New York City).# 
6 “A Christian Sociology for Today” (New York City). 
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The crux of the problem lies in this, that the machine does not 
fit into our actual economic organization and as a consequence 
causes disorder and maladjustments. It was introduced into a 
social system based on craftsmanship and small-scale production, 
in which the worker owned his tools and the instruments of pro- 
duction. Plainly the machine, the factory, the enormous plant 
cannot be made to fit into such a social pattern. The machine 
calls for a new type of private ownership and social organization. 
And it is for us to discover and map out this new form of ownership 
and social organization which will neutralize the evil effects of the 
new technique of industry and forestall the abuses which may 
come in the wake of machine production. Not the interests of 
industry must be our dominating concern, but the interests of 
society. If there are to be labor-saving and cost-reducing devices, 
these must be for the sake of the whole community and not merely 
for the purpose of increased profits. As it is, the machine has 
become the ruthless and heartless competitor and the tyrannical 
master of the worker, when in reality it ought to be his ally and 
servant. But all this has nothing to do with the nature of the 
machine, which after all is a will-less thing directed by the hands 
of man; it has everything to do with the way in which the eco- 
nomic order is organized and the instruments of production are 
owned. It is for this reason that Pius XI so strongly insists 
on what he calls the vocational or occupational reorganization 
of society, because such organization will bring about new forms 
of ownership that will put an end to the domination of the ma- 
chine. The present type of individual ownership of the machine 
entails inevitably what has been aptly termed ‘“‘industrial 
feudalism.” 


Industrial Technique and Society 


Technical inventions and social progress do not always syn- 
chronize. A new invention may come at a moment when hu- 
manity is not properly prepared for its arrival and will turn it to 
evil use. There is such a thing as ill-timed knowledge. That 
holds good for the individual as well as society. If moral growth 
does not keep up with intellectual development, the latter will not 
prove a boon. Now, that is the very thing which happened with 
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regard to the new technical inventions which revolutionized the 
methods of production. They made their appearance at a time 
when the old economic order had become disorganized and when 
moral and religious chaos prevailed. The machine implied pos- 
sibilities of selfish exploitation and of social usefulness. Which 
would be chiefly developed, depended on the attitude of the con- 
temporaries of the invention. Anyone familiar with the moral 
and religious atmosphere of that particular time could have pre- 
dicted the disastrous turn events actually did take. How things 
shaped themselves, is well described by Mr. Maurice B. Beckitt: 
‘The discovery and application of new forms of motive power and, 
as a consequence, the vast extension of mechanization, have 
brought about, if not the greatest, certainly the most rapid of all 
the material revolutions of human society. The moment of its 
advent was inauspicious, for it coincided with a period when 
religion as a social force was at its nadir, and men were beginning 
to set their hearts upon liberty and a nominal equality largely as 
means of the supplanting of one another. As a result the new 
machines became primarily the stimulus to an accelerated cupid- 
ity, and the mass of men, helpless in competition with the out- 
put of these gigantic tools, were harnessed in subordination to 
their relentless achievements.”’” The outcome might have been 
different if the moral and social condition of the age had been 
more favorable to higher human values and less materialistic 
and individualistic in outlook. Thus, Professor Walter Raus- 
chenbusch writes: ‘‘Then arrived the power-machine, and the 
old economic world tottered and fell like San Francisco in 1906. 
The machine was too expensive to be set up in the old home work- 
shops and owned by every master. If the guilds had been wise 
enough to purchase and operate machinery in common, they 
might have effected a codperative organization of industry in 
which all could have shared the increased profits of machine 
production. As it was, the wealthy and enterprising and ruth- 
less seized the new opening, turned out a rapid flow of products, 
and of necessity underbid the others in marketing their goods. 
The old customs and regulations which had forbidden or limited 
free competition were brushed aside. New economic theories 


7 “Ob. cit. 
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were developed which sanctioned what was going on and secured 
the support of public opinion and legislation for those who were 
driving the machine through the framework of the social struc- 
ture. The distress of the displaced workers was terrible. In 
blind agony they mobbed the factories and destroyed the machines 
which were destroying them. But the men who owned the ma- 
chines, owned the law. In England the death penalty was put 
on the destruction of machinery. Sullenly the old masters had 
to bow their necks to the yoke. They had to leave their own 
shops and their old independence and come to the machine for 
work and bread. They had been masters; henceforth they had 
a master. The former companionship of master and workmen, 
working together in the little shops, was gone. Twoclasses were 
created and a wide gulf separated them: on the one hand the 
employer, whose hands were white and whose power was great; 
on the other the wage-earner, who lived in a cottage and could 
only in rare and lessening instances hope to own a great shop with 
its costly machinery.”® Though somewhat simplified, this de- 
scription is essentially true. The age in which the machine was 
invented did not succeed in refashioning the economic order in a 
manner to render the new methods of production harmless and 
beneficial to the workers as well as society in general. We are 
able to see the mistake and also the general direction in which 
the remedy must be sought. 
8 “Christianity and the Social Crisis’” (New York City). 














A Prescription for Preaching 
By THE RicuT Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


I 


The title of the present paper borrows the word “prescription” 
from a letter written to me by a priest. In the course of it he 
remarks: 

“‘Now, in your last article, you say that Father Benson says that in 
‘six months anyone can make himself a good preacher.’ That is a 
most practical statement and one that appeals to me most particu- 
larly. Can you tell me if Father Benson tells us how to do it, and 
if so where, in his writings, I may find the prescription? Or it 
might be that you yourself would devote a number of articles to such 
a practical matter. At least, if you are so minded, I would greatly 
appreciate hearing from you as to ‘how to do it.’’” 


Let me preface this paper with some observations on the priest’s 
letter. First of all, I do not recall having made the statement 
which he credits to me. Perhaps some statement resembled 
the one attributed to me; but, after having looked through quite 
a number of papers, I could not determine just what my corre- 
spondent meant by ‘“‘your last article,’ and finally gave up my 
search without having found any such statement. Secondly, my 
correspondent of course employed the word ‘‘prescription’’ most 
accurately, in its first meaning of directing by rule or rules. 
Thirdiy, I must candidly confess that I do not know how “‘in six 
months’ time anyone can make himself a good preacher.”’ It 
would accordingly be futile for me to ‘devote a number of articles 
to such a practical matter.”” But I can meet the first wish of my 
correspondent (and mayhap the wishes of some of my readers) by 
alluding here to Fr. (or Msgr.) Benson’s own description of ‘‘how 
to do it.”” This whole subject cannot but be interesting. On the 
other hand, Msgr. Benson’s “prescription” is so opposed to a 
long and fairly crystallized view entertained by Catholic writers 
on homiletics that some comment—both antecedent and con- 
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sequent—might well be placed here in order that priests may 
more fully understand the real state of the question at issue. 

Be not the first by whom the new is tried, 

Nor yet the last to lay the old aside. 
Alexander Pope’s ‘‘prescription’”’ is not inappropriate in this con- 
nection. 

I am inclined strongly to doubt that I made the naked state- 
ment which my correspondent attributed to me, namely, that 
“Father Benson says that in ‘six months anyone can make himself 
a good preacher.’”’ So far as I know, the words “‘six months” are 
to be found (in this connection) only in Arthur Christopher Ben- 
son’s book entitled “Hugh: Memoirs of a Brother’’(pp. 109-110): 

“I remember his once taking a carefully written address of my 
own, summarising and denuding it, and presenting me with a little 
skeleton of its essence, which he implored me to use; though I had 
not the courage to do so. He said, too, that he believed that he 
could teach anyone of ordinary brain-power and choice of language 
to preach extempore on these lines in six months, if only he would 
rigidly follow his method.” 

Arthur Benson does not indicate the time when this statement 
was made to him by his brother Hugh. It was made conversa- 
tionally—and one’s exact memory of a conversation held perhaps 
years before recording a statement (made somewhat idly in the 
course of a conversation) can be put in question. But, assuming 
the correctness of Arthur’s memory, we find some important 
qualifications omitted by my correspondent but probably re- 
corded by me if I really did quote the “six months’’ time-limit. 
The student who would follow the advice of Msgr. Benson must 
be “‘of ordinary brain-power and choice of language.” He 
must also ‘‘rigidly follow” the prescription given him by such a 
highly competent master. 

Now, it is not unusual for a highly gifted and finely cultured 
apostle of a method which peculiarly fits his own gifts and ac- 
quirements to suppose that other folk of modest gifts and nar- 
rower culture can, under the system or method of such an ardent 
apostle, go and do likewise. I fear that my correspondent was 
forgetting that Benson was too generously associating ordinary 
folk with himself in natural gifts and cultural acquirements. An 
illustrative anecdote told of the famous actor, Edwin Forrest, 
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comes to mind. He was supervising the rehearsal of a play. One 
of the supernumeraries had a single line to utter: ‘‘My lord, the 
carriage waits without.’”’ He uttered the simple words with a 
solemn mien and a sepulchral voice. Forrest said: ‘‘My good 
man, all you have to do is to say the words this way’’—and For- 
rest suited the action to the words. But several attempts to 
“say the words this way”’ failed utterly, until Forrest said tes- 
tily: ‘‘What’s the matter with you? Can’t you just imitate 
me?’ The poor fellow replied: ‘Mr. Forrest, if I could just 
imitate you, I wouldn’t be getting only twenty dollars a week.” 

If we read once more the passage quoted from Arthur Benson’s 
book (pp. 108-110), we shall notice that he was unwilling to fol- 
low the advice of his brother, although he himself was an accom- 
plished and successful writer. He had still other qualifications 
to make, when he led up to the excerpt quoted above, by inform- 
ing his readers that Hugh was “perfecting his system’’ whilst as 
yet one member of an Anglican Brotherhood: 

“At times some of the Brothers went into residence at West- 
minster, in Dr. Gore’s house—he was a Canon of Westminster— 
and there Hugh preached his only sermon in the Abbey. But he was 
now devoting himself to Mission preaching, and perfecting his 
system.... I have in my possession hundreds of his skeleton notes. 
They consist of the main points of his argument, written out clearly 
and underlined, with a certain amount of the texture indicated, 
sentence-summaries, epigrammatic statements, dicta, emphatic 
conclusions. He attained his remarkable facility by persistent, 
continuous, and patient toil; and a glance at his notebooks and fly- 
leaves would be the best of lessons for anyone who was tempted to 
depend upon fluid and easy volubility. He used to say that, after 
long practice, a sermon would fall into shape in a few moments; and 
I remember his once taking a carefully written address of my own, 
denuding it, and presenting me with a little skeleton of its essence, 
which he implored me to use; though I had not the courage to do so.” 


I have italicized some of the important qualifications thus made 
by Arthur Benson when dealing with Hugh’s system of preparing 
a sermon. But Hugh Benson’s “six months’ became a still 
vaguer quantity when he wrote a letter in later life to Fr. Arthur 
Barry O’Neill, C.S.C., who in 1914 had presented him with a copy 
of his ‘‘Priestly Practice.’”’ Benson wrote in acknowledgment of 
the gift: 
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“T have read your book with great delight.... If I may dare say 
so, there is one thing I don’t agree with; and, truly, I don’t think I 
am a crank about it—viz., preparation for preaching. I hold most 
violently that even the youngest priest ought never to write out 
his sermon, even at the beginning of his ministry—in fact, that a 
sermon meant to be spoken ought not to be written. Of course I 
agree that in the seminary it is excellent to write essays, meditations, 
etc., but these should not be delivered even before students. The 
spoken and the written word seem to me simply different vehicles. 
I have a plan by which, I think, any young priest, if he will take the 
pains, can learn very soon to be a tolerable preacher, without writ- 
re 


The italics in this excerpt were placed by Benson himself. But 
the words ‘“‘can learn very soon’’ are much vaguer than the con- 
versational ‘‘six months’ recorded by Arthur Benson. ‘Very 
soon’’ is obviously a variable quantity. It must take account of 
each individual’s capacity, knowledge, zeal, willingness to work 
with ‘‘persistent, continuous, and patient toil’’—as Arthur Ben- 
son took the trouble to comment concerning his brother’s system 
of homiletics. 

Aye, there’s the rub! And I am reminded of another occasion 
when Benson used the expression, ‘‘six months,’’ but in a wholly 
different application. I quote the anecdote from Fr. Watt’s 
book, ‘‘Robert Hugh Benson: Captain in God’s Army’’: 


“Not content with extraordinarily careful preparation himself, he 
was convinced that it was only a matter of care and preparation to 
turn anybody into a good preacher. ‘If priests would only take as 
much care about their Sunday sermons as ordinary laymen take 
about their everyday work, we wouldn’t have long to wait for the 
conversion of England,’ he would say. 

‘But,’ I replied, ‘we can’t all be good preachers.’ 

““‘Oh, yes we can—if we want to. But the trouble is so many 
priests don’t care.’ 

“* T think you are wrong there.’ 

“‘ ‘Well, if they do care, how do they show it? Over and over again 
I’ve met priests who didn’t know on Saturday night what they were 
going to preach about on Sunday morning; and the result is they 
get up into the pulpit, read the Gospel, make a few disconnected 
remarks about it, and after they’ve been doing that for about six 
months, they’ve developed one sermon which they preach Sunday 
after Sunday—and then they talk about the leakage!’ ”’ 
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I have again ztalicized the expression, ‘‘six months.’”’ Was it 
a favorite one with Benson, denoting simply some vague time- 
limit? 

II 

About this “‘system’’ of Benson’s my readers may begin to 
wonder why I do not indicate its main features, if not indeed its 
whole content. His own description of the system would take 
up rather too much space here in view of the fact that it can be 
found in two books already in circulation. It is given (in slightly 
variant forms) in Fr. Martindale’s ‘‘Life of Monsignor Benson’’ 
and in Fr. O’Dowd’s book, “‘Preaching.’’ Fr. Martindale intro- 
duces it in the form of a letter to the Rev. J. Bradley, then at 
Ushaw (cfr. Vol. II, pp. 191-193). Fr. O’Dowd introduces it as 
he found it in a lithographed ‘‘copy of some hints in which Msgr. 
Benson briefly describes his own method, which is almost the 
direct opposite of the one for which I have been pleading. It 
may be found of use to those who are naturally of his own turn of 
mind; and some of his suggestions may help them to improve or 
perfect the method which best suits themselves. I give them as 
he wrote them, at the request of some theological students”’ (cfr. 
pp. 106-108). The form given by Fr. O’Dowd seems to have been 
“edited” before being lithographed for the use of the theological 
students, and I prefer this form in general, although I do not 
quite agree with all the phases of the editing. As noted above, 
it varies slightly from the form given by Fr. Martindale in his 
“The Life of Monsignor Robert Hugh Benson”’ (Joc. cit.). If the 
form as sent by Msgr. Benson to Fr. Bradley contained not only 
italics and capitalizations but as well the colored inks or lead- 
pencillings referred to by Benson, these could not be easily re- 
produced by either Fr. Martindale or O’Dowd, and therefore are 
not found in the forms given by these two editors. 

Although Fr. Watt published his book two years after the ap- 
pearance of Father Martindale’s ‘‘Life,” it does not reproduce 


either of the two forms, but instead describes the system or method, 
and comments upon it. “‘Why don’t you write a book about 
preaching ?”’ he once asked Benson, who replied: ‘‘I will some day.” 
Watt hereupon adds: ‘But, alas, he never did, and his system, 
except to a few grateful people who learnt it from him, is lost. 
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It was a wonderful system, and he was always ready to expound 
it to anybody anxious to learn’’—from which a reader might infer 
that Watt had not come upon Martindale’s work with its formal 


transcription of the system. Howbeit, Watt continues (pp. 149- 
150): 

‘‘His first three hints were: Be natural, be careful, and don’t take 
notes into the pulpit. ‘Every man has a style of his own,’ he said, 
‘and that’s the only style he will ever preach well in. It’s no good to 
ask an excitable man to restrain himself, and on the other hand some 
men are incapable of letting themselves go; so be yourself.’ And as 
for care, he himself was an example of it. Every sermon took him 
seven or eight hours of really hard work. The subject had to be 
fixed, then the ideas formulated, then additions and eliminations 
had to be made, and when he had got all his material, it had to be 
divided up into points. An ordinary twenty-minute sermon, which 
would usually take from thirty to thirty-five minutes to preach, 
would consist of an introduction, three points, and a conclusion. 
‘In your introduction you will tell them what you are going to say, 
then you say it, and then you show them that you have said it; and 
and don’t forget to finish with a bang.’ Each point was subdivided, 
and illustrations and examples added. ‘I always try to give them 
one laugh in a sermon,’ he declared. Then he would work it all up 
into a conglomerate whole, adding all the necessary trimmings. 
‘When you preach, always let the bones show; it is a great help to 
the preacher—but still greater to the congregation.’ When the 
sermon had reached a certain stage of preparation, it was ready to 
go into his book, where one page was allotted to it. It was written 
very clearly and with great care in a sort of semi-written, semi- 
printed hand, with the main points in capitals, subsidiary points 
underlined, and the like. For underlining he recommended colored 
inks or crayons to beginners—he, however, always used ordinary 
ink. When he had the whole sermon written out, he would set out 
to visualize the page.”’ 


Arrived at this point in his description, Fr. Watt utters his 
first word of dissent from the master’s system: ‘In the necessity 
for visualization I think lies the one weak point of his system; 
some people cannot visualize, so it is no good expecting them to 
do so; if you had said that to R. H. B., he would have replied, 
‘Of course they can, if they want to.’”” Fr. Watt continues: 


“Then the last thing he did was to choose a text. ‘Make your 
text fit your sermon, never preach from a text,’ was one of the best 
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lessons he taught. His first requirement from those who asked him 
to help them to preach was a promise not to use notes. “They are 
absolutely fatal,’ he said; ‘if you get the note habit, you never take 
the trouble to prepare properly, you are being constantly distracted 
by them, and if you are distracted you can’t keep anybody else’s 
attention; don’t have anything to do with them. No, no, no! not 
even in your pocket.’... He preached his sermons over and over 
again, noting each place in which he preached them on the sermon 
itself; but no matter how often he preached a sermon, it always re- 
quired hours of preparation, hours of agony during which ‘I would 
give anybody a five-pound note to take this job on.’”’ 


Benson never would preach without preparation, and Fr. Watt 
illustrates this fact by an amusing anecdote (p. 152) together 
with Benson’s comment: “I can’t preach without long notice 
and preparation, and what’s more, I won’t.”” Fr. Watt continues: 
“But his care rewarded him. ‘I can see my page all the time I 
am preaching,’ he said, ‘and I preach right down it.’ “Do you 
ever miss a point?’ I asked him. ‘No, never a point—some- 
times a subsection or an illustration, but very rarely. It’s alla 
matter of preparation.’ ”’ 

III 


If my readers will consult the transcription of Benson’s system 
given by either Martindale or O’Dowd and interpret the tran- 
scription in the light of Watt’s chatty comment upon it (or rather 
upon the system as he understood it), they will perhaps be able 
to gather some fair impression of Benson’s method of extempore 
preaching. It is quite unnecessary to speak of the wonderful 
success he achieved in preaching according to his own method. 

Some dissents from this method of extempore preaching may 
now be noted. As we have seen, Fr. Watt praises the method 
highly, but withal utters one word of strong dissent concerning the 
power of visualization which Benson, he declares, attributed to 
all who will take the trouble to master the business of visualiza- 
tion as described by Benson, but which he himself was certain not 
everyone could master. 

Fr. Martindale comments: ‘It is clear that sermons prepared 
in this way involved immense labor’’ (p. 193). 

Fr. O’Dowd did not like the system, declaring that it ‘‘is al- 
most the exact opposite of the one for which I have been plead- 
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ing,” but meanwhile admitting that “it may be found of use to 
those who are naturally of his (Benson’s) own turn of mind; and 
some of his sugzestions may help to improve or perfect the method 
which best suits themselves’’ (p. 106). 

Arthur Benson—a highly cultured and competent author— 
would not try the system or method even after his brother ‘‘im- 
plored” him to soso; and Arthur furthermore uttered the warning 
about Hugh’s “‘persistent, continuous, and patient toil’’ in protest 
against anyone’s thought that by such a system a preacher could 
depend for success ‘‘upon fluid and easy volubility.”’ 

This last remark is, of course, of exceedingly great moment. 
What a character in one of Horace’s Satires remarked humorously 
is nevertheless most generally true: 


Nil sine magno 
Vita labore dedit mortalibus. 


Msgr. Benson labored mightily over every sermon even after he 
had perfected his system. He suffered “‘agony”’ whilst preparing 
to preach a sermon which he had already preached many times. 
He took his task very seriously to heart. Now, a seminary course 
in homiletics ordinarily extends through four years with two 
class-periods per week. The results of this large expenditure of 
time are not quite satisfactory, as a rule, even in the case of the 
naturally gifted student. Competent authorities assure the 
young priest that for several years after ordination he ought to 
write out his sermons in full and, even then, to memorize them 
thoroughly. The Catholic priest must be exact in all his formal 
statements—and it is writing that maketh the exact man, as 
Francis Bacon declared. Massillon remarked that his best ser- 
mon was the one he knew best; that is to say, it was the one 
which he had most thoroughly memorized. Catholic writers since 
then have often reiterated this thought in their discussions of 
preaching. Almost in our own day, a famous missionary 
preacher, Fr. Phelan, S.J., gave large space in his small book, 
“The Young Priest’s Keepsake,” to an extended discussion of 
this very point of writing the sermon (pp. 27-45). Before taking 
up the arguments for extempore preaching, he declares that ‘“‘when 
the question is probed to the bottom, you will find that all advo- 
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cacy of extemporary preaching resolves itself into an apology for 
laziness’”’ (page 28). He wrote thus in 1909, before any of the 
books I have quoted appeared in print. But even so, what he 
says here is a strong warning against taking up Benson’s system 
with any idea that it means less work for the conscientious 
preacher. He adds: “To me the question has long since ceased 
to be anytiuing more than a mere academic one, useful perhaps for 
a debating class, where youthful gladiators flash their harmless 
swords. In practical life, the well-written, the well-prepared 
sermon was the only one I discovered able to bear the test of 
experience.’ I should like to have been present if fate or chance 
had brought Fr. Phelan and Msgr. Benson together for the pur- 
pose of debating Benson’s system. 











Can Street Preaching Help? 


By STEPHEN A. LEVEN 


The first human step in convert-making is to establish contact 
with non-Catholics in a way which will make it possible to give 
them Catholic instruction. Not every contact a priest makes is 
of this kind. A priest meets non-Catholics in almost every place 
of business he enters; he meets them in charitable and civic 
enterprises; he meets them in their luncheon clubs; he meets 
them on the golf links and at football games. All these contacts 
make for better understanding in one way or another, yet only in 
an extremely slight degree do they open the way for an oppor- 
tunity to give religious instruction. It is relatively easy for a 
priest to be popular and highly regarded, even in an overwhelm- 
ingly Protestant community. But popularity itself, no matter 
how well deserved, will increase only slightly, if at all, the number 
of those who come to him for instruction. 

That this is so is attested by the small number of converts re- 
ceived into the Church in the United States at the present time. 
It cannot be said that American priests do not mix with the public; 
it cannot be said that they are unpopular; it cannot be said that 
the ordinary American priest’s personality repels people; but it 
is unfortunately true that with all our striving to be good mixers 
we are getting almost nowhere in our efforts at convert- 
making. 

That street preaching can be an effective way of establishing 
religious contact with non-Catholics is evident. The only ques- 
tion is whether non-Catholics will come to hear a Catholic sermon 
if it is preached on the street. To this question the experience of 
priests in the Archdiocese of St. Louis and in the Dioceses of 
Wichita, Oklahoma City-Tulsa, Kansas City and St. Joseph 
furnish an emphatically positive answer. Non-Catholics have 
come in hundreds to the outdoor meetings held in the small towns 
of the Middle West. They have returned night after night; they 
have listened to the speaker with attention; they have asked in- 
telligent questions; they have taken and read Catholic pamphlets; 
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they have asked for further instruction by correspondence where 
the opportunity was given them; they have shown their willingness 
to receive further instruction in the Vacation Schools for Pro- 
testants and in the Enquiry Classes where these have been 
organized. 

There can be no doubt that street preaching is an effective way 
of establishing fruitful contact with non-Catholics. To attain the 
ultimate end of such contact, complete conversion, requires in- 
struction in abundance. Where that is provided, conversions 
follow. In one small parish there were twenty-seven instances of 
the truth of that statement within one three-month’s period. It 
would be a mistake, of course, to pretend that in its present state 
street preaching could give all the necessary instructions pre- 
liminary to Baptism. The only claim made for it is that it pre- 
pares the way for that instruction. 

It is idle to ask if street preaching is the most effective way of 
establishing contact with prospective converts. It has the merit 
of being easier and less costly than “‘Non-Catholic Missions,’’ as 
the term is ordinarily understood—namely, engaging the services 
of professional missionaries who conduct mission services in the 
parish church or in a hall procured for that purpose. It has the 
added merit of reaching greater numbers of non-Catholics than 
“‘Non-Catholic Missions’ have been able to reach. It is cheaper 
than using the radio and more readily available. Furthermore, 
it provides a reality of contact which “‘Non-Catholic Missions”’ 
and radio can never give. When it is done by a priest in his own 
parish, which is the ideal, it brings the shepherd directly into con- 
tact with both his own and the “‘other sheep.” It is, therefore, 
more practical, more immediately and obviously fruitful, than 
these other methods. 

Everyone knows that street preaching is not new in the Church. 
That Christ and the Apostles preached out of doors and that there 
have been Catholic street preachers in every age, is a matter of 
history. With the examples of St. Anthony of Padua, St. Francis 
Xavier, St. Dominic and St. Vincent de Paul before his eyes, to 
mention only a few street preachers, no priest need fear that he 
demeans himself by preaching on the street. And if there are 
any who think that street preaching will cause rowdiness or ill 
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will, it is only because they have not had the opportunity of see- 
ing how experience contradicts their contention. 

The requisites for street preaching can be summed up under 
three headings. In the order of their importance they are: (1) 
a crowd; (2) a speaker; (3) a speech. Obviously, all must be 
present at the same time. A crowd without a speaker, a speaker 
without an audience, a crowd and a speaker without a speech, 
are all calamities which must be avoided. 

The crowd comes first. Without some one to speak to, speaker 
and speech are of no value. Once gathered, the crowd is still the 
most important element. Every street preacher must keep this 
in mind first, last and always. The thought is chastening and 
salutary. It will cause him to take a proper view of his own 
presence on the scene, and it will make him avoid considering his 
speech as other than a means of communicating ideas to the minds 
of his listeners. 

Observation has shown that people do not gather at just any 
place to listen toa speech. There are certain street corners where 
men congregate, and others where they do not. It is a mistake 
to decide on a place to hold an outdoor meeting without taking 
this fact into consideration. There is an advantage in choosing 
a place where the wind is at one’s back, where there is a street 
light, where there is some convenience for sitting down, where 
cars can park near enough the speaker to enable their occupants 
to see and hear him without getting out; but unless these 
desiderata coincide with the fact that people like to gather at that 
place, or at least are not opposed to doing so, one must look fur- 
ther if one wishes to have an audience worth while. One should 
likewise try to choose a place where the noise is not too great, and 
one where blocking the traffic will not result in undue incon- 
venience to the forces of law and order. 

In selecting a location it is usually well to consult the mayor or 
the police before coming to a final decision. Even in those places 
where their permission to hold outdoor meetings need not be 
asked, it is good policy to obtain their good will by showing def- 
erence to them. They have been found most helpful in suggest- 
ing locations, in arranging for lights and, in some cases, even for 
seats. They are accustomed to arrange for political meetings 
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“in season,’’ and it is foolish not to make use of their qualifica- 
tions. Helping to arrange the meetings and helping to advertise 
them does not seem to embarrass these officials as much as it 
often does the local Catholics. In selecting the dates for the 
lectures one should as far as possible avoid those nights when 
there are other church services which may interfere with getting 
a good crowd, and care should be exercised in choosing a con- 
venient hour as well. 

The size of the crowd that will face the speaker on the opening 
night will also depend in large measure on the way the event has 
been advertised. The advertising should reach everyone in the 
community. Pictures of the speakers and news stories, pref- 
erably written in advance, should be offered to all the news- 
papers. Handbills delivered from door to door, calls at the 
places of business, visits to the local preachers and other promi- 
nent citizens, will all be found helpful. 

While the crowd is first in importance, getting the speakers is 
the first problem. Here one encounters the greatest difficulties. 
Many of those who are convinced of the value of street preach- 
ing are held back from engaging in it by lack of confidence in their 
ability to conduct the outdoor meetings. It is often supposed 
that to preach out of doors to an audience of non-Catholics one 
must be a combination of St. John Chrysostom and the Summa 
Theologica. If the audience is permitted to question the speaker, 
personal infallibility should be thrown in too. This is very flat- 
tering to those who have stumbled into the outdoor pulpit. They 
have many a good laugh over it. But the conception is false, and 
it has done’a good deal of harm in keeping zealous priests out of 
the work. 

Any priest who prepares his Sunday sermons conscientiously 
and delivers them with care has all the essential qualifications for 
street preaching. Of course, there are degrees of efficiency; 
some will do better than others; some will attract greater crowds 
than others; but there is no mysterious “special talent’’ required 
which is not included in the ordinary priest’s make up. Certain 
localities (like Columbus Circle in New York City or Boston Com- 
mon) may demand more highly trained speakers; special circum- 
stances will demand special talent; but the ordinary rule is that 
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such talent is not required before a beginning can be made. 

The street preacher must want to better himself constantly. 
Smug contentment with mediocrity is as harmful in street preach- 
ing as it is in the indoor pulpit. But one need be neither a 
great theologian nor a great orator. The man who wishes to do 
street preaching must be sincere; he must set himself to his task 
earnestly; he must be humble; he must know that he can make 
mistakes; but he needs no extraordinary talents to which only a 
few are permitted to aspire. This is the conviction of all those 
who are engaged in the work and who know the problems of street 
preaching from actual personal experience. 

Facility and felicity of expression and similar talents being 
equal, the priest is much more effective on the outdoor stand than 
anyone else. His knowledge of theology is more extensive and 
more profound, and his hearers have greater confidence in his 
authority. The priest has the grace of Holy Orders. Preaching 
is a duty of his state of life, and he has special graces to fulfill it. 
Seminarians can do good work in street preaching and gain in- 
valuable experience for their later ministry. Laymen and lay- 
women can likewise engage in this method of spreading a knowl- 
edge of the true Faith; but if lay action is desirable in this aposto- 
late, clerical action is even more so. 

No one should let the fear of questions prevent him from mount- 
ing the outdoor pulpit. In the Middle West, at least, heckling 
is unknown. Questions are asked respectfully, and no one minds 
if the speaker is occasionally obliged to say: ‘“‘I can’t answer your 
question off-hand, but I’ll bring you an answer the next time I 
speak here.’”’ Experience has shown that most of the questions 
asked at the outdoor meetings can be answered by one having a 
grade school knowledge of Catholicism. One must use one’s 
reason as well as one’s memory, but one need not be a walking 
encyclopedia. It cannot be admitted that a priest who is held 
up as the teacher of those who know the Faith is incapable of 
teaching those who know it not. Nor must it be supposed that the 
scholarship of Protestant ministers and the standard of non- 
Catholic preaching is so high that a priest cannot give satis- 
faction in comparison with it. 

Regarding the question of what one should preach out of doors, 
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one has the whole of Revelation from which to choose. One’s 
choice will be dictated by the number of sermons one can give in 
a certain place. The burden of all preaching must be ‘‘Jesus 
Christ and Him Crucified.’” Where the average outdoor stand 
has been for eight evenings, it has been found useful to treat of the 
following subjects: The Soul’s Need of God and Religion, Jesus 
and His Mother, The Catholic Church Established by Jesus 
Christ, Baptism, Penance, The Holy Eucharist, What Happens 
after Death, and the Crucifixion and Death of Our Lord. The 
greatest and most lasting impression is almost invariably made by 
the sermons on Jesus and Mary. 

Where there is only one speaker, the talks may last half an hour 
or forty-five minutes. The question period should be about the 
same length. Where the same crowd remains, no meeting should 
be longer than an hour and a half or on rare occasions two hours. 

In the sermon or lecture one should teach positive Catholic 
truth. The audience must never be considered as opponents of 
the Church. One should not aim primarily at answering charges 
against the Church nor even at proving Catholic claims. The 
sermon should, first of all, present and explain and apply Catholic 
truth. The objections will either fall by the wayside or come up 
during the question period. If no one else brings them up then, 
the speaker can do so himself. Proofs should be given in such a 
way that they appear as a part of the explanation. It is a grave 
psychological error to begin: ‘Protestants believe the Catholic 
Church teaches such or such a doctrine, but they are wrong.” 
It is likewise a mistake to overwhelm one’s audience with proof of 
the Catholic position. 

Good humor should prevail at the meetings, especially during 
the question period; yet, it is obvious that one may never make 
fun of the questioner. It is safe to say that the questioner is 
always sincere, no matter how odd his question may sound to 
Catholic ears. Even if the questioner himself is plainly insincere, 
someone in the crowd will be in need of a clear answer. A funny 
answer which gives no real enlightenment is positively harmful, 
and ridiculing the questioner is not excusable under any circum- 
stances. 

Finally, crowd, speaker and speech are only the human ele- 
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ments in street preaching. Unless ‘God giveth the increase,” 
the street preacher’s efforts are foredoomed to failure. That 
increase must be asked for in fervent prayer. The Catholic Evi- 
dence Guilds have all recognized this, and insist that the outdoor 
speakers must spend at least as much time in prayer before the 
Blessed Sacrament as is spent on the outdoor platform. To pray, 
knowing that all depends upon grace, and then to work as if all 
depended on one’s own effort must remain the fundamental pro- 
gram of every street preacher. If he adheres to it faithfully, he 
can be certain that at least some of the seed he scatters so prodi- 
gally will fall on good ground and bring forth fruit a hundredfold. 





The Background of St. John’s Gospel 


By Wri1am J. McGarry, S.J. 
I. Galilee and Its Sea 


Let us glance at a map of the south-eastern shore of the Medi- 
terranean Sea where its blue waters wash the coast of ancient 
Palestine. From the delta of the Nile the southern shore of the 
sea stretches eastward towards Suez for one hundred miles, and 
then swings rather sharply northward. The strip of coast running 
slightly east by north from Suez to the Gulf of Alexandretta is 
some 430 miles long. Along that littoral we find that the modern 
maps are marked with the names of Palestine and Syria, names 
not unkown in the days of Christ. More anciently still, they were 
Canaan or Philistia and Pheenicia. In the days of Christ they were 
Judea, Samaria, Galilee and Syria.. Along this coast we may read 
the names of places which have been famous through four thou- 
sand years of history—Ascalon, Gaza, Jaffa, Mount Carmel, 
Acre, Tyre, Sidon, Beirut, Djebail (ancient Biblos), Laodicea 
(now Latakia), and Antioch. Only twenty miles inland from 
Jaffa is the capital of Judea, Jerusalem. 

If we take a line roughly parallel with this sea-coast only 100 
miles inland, we have spanned the habitable stretch of this region 
between the sea and the Arabian desert. In the days of the an- 
cient Empires there were mighty nations on the north and east of 
this narrow strip of Palestine, such as Assyria, Babylon, and the 
Kingdom of the Hittites. On the south was the mighty Empire 
of the Pharaohs. Obviously these mighty hosts intermingled in 
their trading and in their wars, and obviously they could trade and 
war only across the bridge of land between them. Thus, when 
the northern forces were stronger than Egypt we find their princes 
attempting to hold a bridgehead by establishing garrisons as far 
south as possible in Palestine; only one nation won through be- 
yond the bridgehead, when Persia entered and conquered Egypt. 
Conversely, when Egypt was in the ascendant, its armies sought 


to place their outposts as far north as possible in Syria. And was 
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not ancient strategy repeated when, in the World War, Turkey 
long held the bridgehead at Suez, and then later retired on the line 
of Gaza-Beersheba? And did not Allenby fight up the littoral, 
as did the ancient Egyptians, till, like them, he commanded the 
passes at Megiddo and Carmel? 

Across this narrow bridge through Canaan led all the roads trod 
by ancient commanders and merchants; fan-like all the ancient 
thoroughfares spread out from its extremities. For more than 
three millenia before Christ and for two more since his coming, 
the great armies of the conquerors and the great caravans of the 
merchants crossed and recrossed this path. This suggests a 
thought: Galilee indeed was hidden from the world, but the 
world was always passing the door of Galilee. When we thus re- 
call the millions—emperors, generals, merchants, peasants, soldiers 
and slaves—who toiled along these burning and dusty highways 
through so many centuries, we are not surprised to find just north 
of Beirut the plaque carved by Thutmosis, the Pharaoh of the 
fifteenth century before Christ, near that of Asarhaddon, the 
Assyrian, of the seventh. A short distance away is the inscrip- 
tion of the Roman general of the first century, and near it those of 
Napoleon and of the French general of the Great War. Similar 
monuments could be truly written along the inland road which 
passed through Galilee. One standing on the hills above Naza- 
reth or on Thabor can people the ancient ‘‘Way of the Sea’’ from 
the pages of history, which are both glorious and grim. From 
the midst of such storied scenes, less grim now than at many times 
of history, came the gentle Christ and John the gentle Apostle 
“whom He loved.” 

This narrow land which we have described was the place that 
is called in God’s revelation the land of promise. It was the spot 
which He had chosen as the home of His people. God Himself 
had promised it to Abraham in the very beginnings of Israel’s 
history; at Christ’s time 2000 years of peace and war had en- 
deared it to the heart of every Jew. Now that the ancient Em- 
pires had vanished and the whole civilized world paid homage to 
the power of Rome, the military importance of Palestine had 
passed. For, the last vestige of independent Jewish power had 
vanished some sixty years before the birth of Christ, when Pompey 
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led his legions in triumph even within the sacred corridors of the 
Temple. Thus, in the time of Christ, when the much-vaunted 
Pax Romana was abroad, Palestine was spared the march of con- 
flicting armies. And this condition of the world made the ancient 
trade routes all the more densely crowded. 

The geographical features of Palestine supply us with some 
valuable thoughts on the life and toils of Christ and the Apostles. 
Long before the coming of the first settlers (that is, in geologic 
ages long before man’s creation), Palestine was a widely sprawled 
mountain plateau some 2000 feet above the Mediterranean, run- 
ning parallel to the coast. But some tremendous cataclysm of 
nature had rived this mountain mass from north to south more 
than 400 miles long. This split was parallel to the sea, and where 
there had been one chain of mountains, there were now two. 
Both retained their old average level above the sea. Now, the 
gash which was cut into this system of high mountains was water- 
tight; thus, since the split was so deep as to be far below the level 
of the sea, the river system of the Jordan, flowing at the bottom of 
the cleft in Palestine, was land-locked. The Jordan, flowing south 
through Palestine, drops from slightly above sea-level at its source 
to a depth of some 1300 feet below sea-level at the Dead Sea, which 
is its land-locked terminus. This tremendous drop in the short run 
of some 100 miles explains the name of the Jordan, the ‘“‘down- 
comer.’ These geological features explain, too, why torrid heats 
and the coldness of mountain climates create hardships for the 
natives of Palestine. 

The Jordan river rises from generous springs about thirty 
miles north of the Lake of Galilee. The united streams of the 
springs flood first a marshy region, called the Waters of Merom, 
or Huleh. This marshy bottom, only twelve miles from the 
river’s source, is but sixteen feet deep; its level, varying much 
with the rainfall, is about seven feet above the level of the Medi- 
terranean, from which the Galilean mountains separate it by some 
fifteen miles. Between Merom and the Lake of Galilee the Jor- 
dan flows fifteen miles due south, dropping in this distance to a 
level 700 feet below the sea. Here it enters and forms the large 
basin of the Sea of Galilee, whose depth in some spots is about 
200 feet. This lake, so dear to Christ and named so often in His 
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story, is pear-shaped with its narrow mouth towards the south. 
It is thirteen miles long, and at its broadest part in the north is 
some seven miles across. 

Such is the geography of the lake on whose shores St. John 
spent the young years of his boyhood and of his toilasa man. Its 
name is derived from the land of Galilee which lies on its west; 
to the east is the high tableland of the Hauranitis. When Isreal 
flourished, the region between the lake and the Mediterranean 
was the appointed portion of the tribes of Zabulon and Neph- 
thali; through it passed the ancient road from Damascus, the 
“port of the desert,”’ to Canaan and Egypt. Thus, we realize how 
the ancient prophecy was fulfilled, as St. Matthew writes: 
“Land of Zabulon and land of Nephthalim, the way of the sea 
beyond the Jordan, Galilee of the Gentiles: the people that sat 
in darkness hath seen great light; and to them that sat in the 
region of the shadow of death, light is sprung up’”’ (Matt., iv. 
15-16). It was John, the young Galilean who was to emphasize 
in his Gospel how the Christ who came was the light of the world. 

The Hebrew name of the lake was Cinnereth (a harp), and the 
name was probably derived from the contour of the shores. The 
lake is also called the Sea of Tiberias; for the capital of Herod’s 
tetrarchy, Tiberias, was built on its shores while John was a young 
man growing up. Finally, it is also called Genesareth, which is 
possibly a Greek corruption of the word, Cinnereth. But of all these 
names that which is most familiar now is the Sea or the Lake of 
Galilee. Possibly this name was not so familiar when John wrote 
his Gospel; for in one text he is careful to explain: ‘Jesus went 
over the Sea of Galilee, which is that of Tiberias’’ (vi. 1). 

Near the Sea of Galilee both Christ and John spent the years 
of their youth, though their homes were separated by some fifteen 
miles from the lake to Nazareth. Christ’s youth was spent in 
the Galilean hills and that of John on the lake-shore. But long 
months of the public ministry of Christ were devoted to the vil- 
lage populations along the shores of Galilee; we might say that 
His headquarters during the northern ministry were at Caphar- 
naum, the principal town on the northern shore. It was from 
among the fishermen of the northern coast that He chose the 
principal companions of His apostolic tasks and travels, and it 
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was the people of this province that He evangelized during His 
brief public sojourn on earth. One may stand on any hill above 
the Sea of Galilee, and realize that within the vision of one’s eyes 
there are hundreds of spots consecrated by the presence of the Son 
of God. Let us then describe the features of the landscape which 
is so prominent in sacred history, before going on to describe its 
busy and thriving people wherefrom Christ chose the foremost of 
His Apostles. 

The lake is very narrowly hemmed in by mountains, except 
where the Jordan enters on the north and debouches through an 
even more narrow pass on the south. The mountains so crowd 
in upon the waters that in one place only, the northeast corner, is 
there a little plain near the level of the lake. The whole cir- 
cumference forms a large bowl whose sides rise quite abruptly 
out of the waters. On the eastern side the mountains rise almost 
sheer to a height of nearly 3000 feet above the lake. On this 
high plateau a few towns of the Decapolis were flourishing in the 
time of Christ. They were opulent cities of Greek culture, en- 
joying a certain political freedom from local governors. Their 
motley populations were made up of Jews, Syrians, Greeks, Arabs, 
and the Roman legionaries who had been settled on allotted lands 
when their service was over. We never read that Christ visited 
these cities or preached to their poeple. But we know that He 
went several times to the eastern shore: it was there that He 
wrought the miracle of the feeding of the five thousand, and again 
it was over the cliffs of the eastern mountains that the Gadarene 
swine rushed into the waters of Galilee. 

This eastern rampart of the lake has its wild and rugged 
beauty. When the rays of the setting sun play on this immense 
screen of thirteen miles of more than 2500 feet of rock wall, the 
myriad colors, crimson, lavender, topaz and deep purple, ever 
changing as the shadows creep up from the darkening waters, 
form a mosaic of splendor never to be forgotten. The eastern and 
northern shores, where the mountains rise less steeply, have other 
beauties. Rugged valleys cut their way to the bottom, gouged 
out by centuries of torrential rains in the winters; farmlands and 
rolling hills are all about; in the days of Christ villages were thickly 
nested along these coasts and upon the verdant, terraced lands 
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above the deep blue waters of the Sea. Let us hear how Josephus, 
the Jewish historian, describes the beauty of Galilee. He was an 
eyewitness of its prosperity and pleasant country quiet before the 
terrible war with Rome broke out in 66 A. D. During the war 
he fought in the Galilean campaign. 

“The country also that lies over against this lake hath the same 
name, Gennesareth; its nature is wonderful as well as its beauty; 
its soil is so fruitful that all sorts of trees can grow upon it, and the 
inhabitants accordingly plant all sorts of trees here. For the 
temper of the air is so mixed that it agrees well with those several 
sorts; particularly walnuts, which require the coldest air, flourish 
there in vast plenty; there are palm-trees also that grow best in 
hot air; fig-trees also and olives grow near them, which yet re- 
quire an air which is more temperate. One may call this place the 
ambition of nature, where it forces those plants which are natu- 
rally the enemies of one another to agree together. It isa happy 
contention of the seasons. For it not only nourishes different 
sorts of autumnal fruits beyond men’s expectation, but preserves 
them a great while. It supplies men with the principal fruits, 
with grapes and figs continually during ten months of the year, 
and the rest of the fruits as they become ripe together through the 
whole year. For besides the good temperature of the air, it is 
also watered from a most fertile fountain. The people of this 
country call it Capharnaum” (‘“‘Wars of the Jews,”’ ITI, x, 8). 

Besides the industries of the farmer and the fisher on the north 
of the lake, there were many merchants engaged in the import 
and export trade. Capharnaum was indeed a busy spot, being 
on the principal highway from the north-east. Here the internal 
land taxes of the nearby villages and farms were paid, and it was 
here that the import duties of the merchants were levied. For 
Capharnaum was near the boundary line of the province, the Jor- 
dan. Merchandise coming from Damascus here passed from the 
territory of Philip, the tetrarch, into that of Herod, his brother. 
We understand, then, why Capharnaum was filled with tax- 
gatherers, or publicans; from one of its offices Christ called Mat- 
thew, and he with his many fellow-publicans celebrated the de- 
parture from a none-too-popular office. But it is hardly with 
this middle class of government officials nor with the great traders 
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that we have todo. To know the milieu of the life of St. John we 
must leave the offices and seek the fishmarkets, and then follow 
the fishers out to their tasks along the shore. 

In the days of Christ the Sea of Galilee was one of the busiest 
centers of the fishing industry. To-day one sees few boats on the 
waters; there is no fishing for trade; there are but few villages 
along the shores, and these very poor; one visits only the camps 
of Bedouins and is invited to their hospitable, if transitory tents. 
But in Christ’s time every cove and beach had its fleet of fishing 
craft. This is vaguely indicated in the Gospels, which speak so 
often of the many boats on the lake. There is more direct tes- 
timony by Josephus who tells the story of a strategic operation 
he carried out during the Jewish War. At Tarichea, which is in 
the south where the Jordan left Galilee, ‘“‘he got together all the 
ships that were on the lake, which were found to be 230” (‘“‘Wars,”’ 
II, xxi, 8). Now Tarichea (Fishtown) was thirteen miles from 
Capharnaum, and Josephus probably means all the boats in the 
southern section. We conjecture even more boats on the northern 
shore, since it was more densely populated than the southern tip. 

The Sea of Galilee was famous in ancient days for its abundance 
of fish. Tristram, the foremost of the naturalists who have 
written on the Holy Land, speaks of forty-three species of fish 
which are found in the Jordan system, and fourteen of these are 
peculiar to that river. Immense shoals were found in the lake, 
both in its deeper reaches and along the shallow shores. We are 
not surprised that the Roman gourmets had sometimes, as 
Pliny informs us, fish delicacies from the Sea of Galilee. There 
was a brisk trade in fishing in Christ’s time; we need only recall 
that there were two Bethsaidas (House of Fish) on the northern 
shore, and a Tarichea (Fishtown) on the south. 

We may add a word on the storms of Galilee and the dangers of 
the fisherman’s life there. It is, of course, well known that there 
is scarcely a sea on earth where the life of the fishermen is not a 
dangerous one, and in general it is not true to say that it was any 
more heroic on the Sea of Galilee than elsewhere. The lashing 
rainstorms during the winter season naturally made boating dan- 
gerous, but there were even greater dangers during the eight 
rainless months of the year. For Galilee is the prey of sudden 
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windstorms. The sea is an inverted cone, whose sides are the 


high mountains which rise out of its waters up to 2500 feet. This 
mountain rim is cut with innumerable valleys and gorges; these 
are the open funnels down which the cooler winds rush and burst 
on the lake at the end of a swift toboggan slide. Thus there is 
scarce a place on the waters where one may not expect at any 
time very sudden and very violent storms. This vehemence is 
often merely local, that place only being tossed and churned madly 
where the winds cascade onto the surface. There is no predicting 
of the arrival of such storms; for the winds that cause them are 
cooled far up in the mountain gorges, and are easily born in those 
extremes of temperature which are usual in the Palestinian sum- 
mer. Constant vigilance, then, is the rule of the boatmen of 
Galilee, and a constant fear, as we see occasionally in the Gospels, 
of an insidious danger. It was from among men accustomed to 
the dangers and toils of fishing on Galilee that Christ chose John 
and his companions. 








“Harbor Lights”* 
By Joun A. Moran 


The room was monastic in its simplicity. There were two 
shelves of books in a little case, a small pile of magazines in a 
corner, and an old pipe-rack containing tobacco and many pipes 
of quaint design and ancient vintage. A haze of blue smoke hung 
over everything, but it could not quite dim the waxen sheen of 
the polished floor and the snow-white coverlet of the bed. It 
was parlor and bedroom, a replica of a ship’s cabin, and about it 
were the tang of the ocean and the atmosphere of far-away places. 
It was the Captain’s room, where he was living out the waning 
days of life’s December. 

He was sitting by a window and looking out to sea. It was 
one of those days when the Pacific did not belie its name. It 
was just a large lagoon of blue-green ridges flecked with flakes of 
white. When I entered his room, he did not immediately look 
up, for his eyes were fixed on the sails of a four-master that was 
crossing the bar at the setting of the sun. But when he did look, 
there was a friendly light in his eyes, and, though he was very 
old, there was a great firmness in the clasp of his hand. His hair 
was white as ocean spray, and his eyes, keen from the quest of 
far horizons, smiled the message of his greeting when he said: 

“You are welcome to Destiny Bay. I know it will bring back 
the color to your cheeks, for the sea, Father, is a great healer.” 

It was all very informal, but yet very real, as if old friends had 
joined hands again over the bridge of the years. It was the first 
of my many meetings with my dear friend of yester-year, and the 
sun was sinking behind the hills on Destiny Bay. 

Twilight has a soothing effect, and twilight with the last red 
rays of sunlight shimmering on the crested waters of Destiny 
led us away over the bridge of dreams to books and ships and 
coral strands. 

“One wouldn’t think,’”’ I said, ‘‘that the ocean could ever pe 


* Every detail in this little sketch is true. AUTHOR. 
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angry, or make men shrink in fear. It looks so peaceful out 
there in the evening shadows, rocking the sea-gulls to sleep. 
Isn’t it strange that these same waves that cradle the sea-gull, a 
wee tuft of white feathers, can rend the mighty leviathan of the 
deep and strew ocean beaches with the wreckage of her magnifi- 


cence ?”’ 
He paused for a long time and then he did not answer my 


question. What he said was: “God has been very good to me, 
Father, in providing a haven for me here in Destiny, allowing me 
to end my days under the same roof as His own Son. I thank 
Him every day for steering my frail bark into the quiet waters and 
the safe anchorage of the Catholic Church. No more storms or 
uncertainty. Safe now and secure, I am waiting orders to set out 
for my last Port of Call. Wasn’t it Robert Louis Stevenson who 
wrote the beautiful lines: 

“This be the verse you grave for me: 

Here he lies where he longed to be. 

Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 

And the hunter home from the hill.” 

“T know,” I said; “‘but, Captain, you haven’t told me how you 
came home.”’ 

“Tt is such a long time ago, Father, and my memory is growing 
dim with the waning years; childhood and boyhood seem far 
away now. Yet, if I tell my little story, I suppose it will have 
to begin in the far distant past. So I shall begin like this: 

“Once upon a time there was a boy who used to roam daily 
around the docks, watching the ships at anchor. He liked ships 
and he loved the sea. He was most interested in the unloading 
of the boats, and he liked especially to see the great cargoes of 
tropical fruits, for they brought to him the lure and the fragrance 
of those distant lands of which he had read. ‘Wouldn’t it be 
nice,’ he thought to himself, ‘to leave the fog-enshrouded streets 
of my native town and sail to the “Isles of Fair Cathay.”.’ When 
his companions were on the football field he was watching the 
unloading of the bananas and the lemons and the oranges that 
grew sun-drenched and beautiful in the land of his dreams and 
he would say to himself: ‘Wouldn’t it be grand to be there and 
see those lamps of gold lighting the dusk of a summer evening 
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and to listen to the muted music and mellow voices of those 
strange oriental peoples?’ And thus thinking, he would say 
goodbye to those dark-brown men of the sea and go back with 
strange yearnings in his heart to his home in the grey mist. 

“‘And it came to pass that his dreams came true, and one day 
he walked across the gang-plank with the men who ‘went down to 
the sea in ships.’ 

“The sea does strange things to one, Father. It isn’t the 
swirling of the many waters, or the noises of the great breakers 
or the wild rush of the storm; it is the great silence of the sea 
that brings fear into the heart of a man. 

“Often in the prow of his ship, when eight bells had sounded the 
eerie music of taps, he would stand and watch the horizon as if 
it were the altar of a vast cathedral whose floors were inlaid with 
mosaics of green and white alabaster, and he would be thinking, 
even in those days of honey and wild thyme, of the immensity 
of God and the beauty of God’s creation. 

“But that would be in the quiet evenings of the sea. There 
were also the days of high winds and harsh speech, when there 
was much commotion and men in the heat of conflict with the 
elements would forget the far-away altar with the moon swinging 
low, and turn the hunger of their hearts to the glare and red 
glitter of pagan orgies. Then as officer in charge he would lay 
down the law, and sometimes, mayhap, lose his temper with the 
impetuous and unrestrained. But when the lights of the port 
had vanished, all would be forgotten and forgiven and the calm 
light of the sea would shine in their eyes again. Many a time 
when the spars of the ship were frost-encrusted and sheets of 
spray were turning to icicles on the mizzen head, and there was 
nothing but the winter storm and the dark floor of the ocean, 
he would see more than one man raise his cap and bless himself 
as he prayed in silence for fair weather and moonlit nights. For 
the lad ‘who went down to the sea in ships’ was now a man and 
had learned much about the deep waters of the ocean and had 
become the captain of a sea-worthy, beautiful ship called ‘Matilda 
Atheling.’ But there were other seas to navigate and he had no 
reliable compass—although, one thing, he didn’t forget, the sign 
of the cross made by the Irish sailors in a storm at sea. 
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“Now it was the year 1874, and Hong-Kong was his port of 
call. When his ship docked, a friend invited him to dinner some- 
where within the precincts of the English city. As they drove 
along to their destination, the Captain of the ‘Matilda’ saw three 
very large men wearing queues and dressed in Chinese fashion. 
His curiosity was aroused, and he asked his friend what part of 
China produced such stalwart, handsome men. He answered: 
‘No part of China gets credit for these men. They are young 
Catholic missionaries, who have come from France to salvage the 
souls of the heathen Chinese.’ The captain was surprised to 
learn that not only did they wear the Chinese costume, but that 
they lived as the poorest of the Chinese—like Christ Himself— 
‘propter salutem hominum.’ 

“He never forgot the incident, and it made such an impression 
on him that at every port in pagan lands he made it a point to 
look for the Catholic missionaries. And everywhere in Shanghai 
(China Above the Sea), Singapore, Sidney, Hong-Kong, and the 
Islands of the Pacific, he found in the Catholic priests, who had 
given up all to follow Christ, a great humility, a never-ending 
patience, and an intense love for the salvation of souls. All this 
made an appeal to him, especially when contrasted with the lives 
of those who confessed to carrying the cross and yet lived in the 
lap of luxury. 

“But it was still a far cry to the Haven of Safety, and when 
the coast line of England began to appear, he thought of his wife 
and children and of his many friends, staunch members of the 
Church of England, and he would quail at the very thought of 
taking the final step. He had read many books and they were 
bringing him very close. The ‘Grammar of Assent’ and the ‘Apo- 
logia’ had been published by the great Cardinal, and were a 
definite force in stilling the little storms of doubt that might 
arise when the bells of the Church of England sent out a wavering 
summons to worship. 

“It was at this time, in 1884, that he moved from Bristol, 
which had been his home for many years, to Forest Gate, Essex. 
He no longer went to the Church of England. His wife was ill 
and his children were small, and the clouds were very dark, 
indeed. But it is always darkest before the dawn, and so it was 
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in his case. It was only a short time before the death of his wife 
that he sent his little daughter to the Ursuline convent at Forest 
Gate. Before passing through the convent walls on his way to 
the ship, he gave her a parting caress and said: ‘My child, you 
do not know what you believe. Tell Mother Clare to-morrow 
that it is my wish that you study the Catechism.’ 

“And then came Holy Thursday, 1890, and the beautiful 
ceremonial of the Church commemorating the Last Supper. He 
went to the convent and took his little girl to Tenebrae at St. 
Anthony’s, for, now that her mother was dead, she was his great 
consolation. She is now a nun in a Convent of the Holy Names 
Sisters in Oregon. 

‘Soon he was going to Benediction each evening at the Francis- 
can Monastery, and, whenever he had an opportunity, receiving 
instructions from his dear friend, the kindly Father Egbert. On 
January 6, 1891, the Feast of the Epiphany, he was received into 
the Church and was privileged to kneel down as a Catholic with 
the Wise Men who had come from afar in search of the new-born 
King, and like them he offered a prayer of thanksgiving for the 
star that had lighted his way and led him safely home. It was 
just seventeen years, Father, since he had noticed and admired 
the sincerity of the Catholic priests on the streets of Hong-Kong, 
and the tiny seed sown in his heart on that day has borne in him 
a great love of God and brought to him a peace and happiness 
which nothing can disturb.” 

After this, all was very quiet in the little room. The old cap- 
tain laid down his pipe and reached for his rosary, but he had 
one final word before I went away. 

“As a boy,” he said, “I longed for adventure, but now this 
little room means more to me than the trim boats I took around 
the Horn. Here there is no far horizon with a moon swinging 
low, but next door to me in my little house there is a red lamp 
burning, telling of Him who made the moon and the stars and the 
sea. This is my haven, and when you are tired, Father, be sure 
to come to Destiny Bay.” 





Penal Law of the Code 
By STANISLAUS Woyrwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Penalties in Reference to Forbidden Books 


An excommunication reserved to the Holy See in a special man- 
ner is incurred automatically by the publishers at the moment 
of publication of books written by apostates, heretics and schis- 
matics in defense of apostasy, heresy or schism; also by persons 
who defend or knowingly read or keep in their possession without 
a due permission the above-mentioned books and others which 
have been by name forbidden by Apostolic Letters. 

Authors and publishers who without the proper permission pro- 
cure the printing of books of the Sacred Scriptures or annotations 
or commentaries on the same, incur automatically non-reserved 
excommunication (Canon 2318). 

The World War, between 1914 and 1918, has made us ac- 
quainted with the censorship and prohibition of publications 
practised by the civil authorities in countries that are affected by 
war. The authorities of the Catholic Church have the obliga- 
tion imposed on them by the command of Christ to teach His 
doctrine, and consequently to protect mankind against false 
religious teaching. There can be no absolute liberty of speech, 
because man is not absolutely independent, being subject to the 
law of God. That law imposes on man obligations towards 
God and obligations towards Church and State. He is not free 
to speak or write contrary to these obligations. The rules of the 
Church on the censorship and prohibition of books and other 
writings are contained in Canons 1384-1405. Here we deal only 
with ecclesiastical penalties for certain violations of those rules. 

Excommunication reserved to the Holy See in a special manner 
is automatically inflicted on Catholic publishers of books of 
apostates, heretics and schismatics defending apostasy, heresy or 
schism. Who are meant by ‘‘publishers,”’ and what is meant by 
the term, “‘books’’? The business house which undertakes to 
publish a book is the publisher. The business may be owned by 
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an individual or by a corporation or partnership. If it is a cor- 
poration, there may be many persons who have a part in the busi- 
ness, namely, the stockholders. Are all these responsible for the 
publication of forbidden books, and do they incur the excom- 
munication of Canon 2318? No; because it is not true that the 
stockholders have an active part in the actual management of the 
business. Every corporation necessarily has certain men among 
its members appointed to conduct its business, and this board, 
by whatever name it may be called, is authorized by the corpora- 
tion to act in its name. They cannot evade responsibility by 
alleging the fact that they act merely as agents for the corporation, 
for they are the individuals who bring about the publication. 
Many others may be employed by a publishing house, but 
they are in subordinate positions and are not responsible for the 
actions of their employers. Ordinarily their codperation would 
not be of a nature to make them equally guilty with the heads of 
the publishing house. Printers who are engaged by a publishing 
house to print the books do not fall into the censure of Canon 
2318, § 1, nor do those who help to circulate the books (proprietors 
of bookstores and salesmen), because they are not publishers in 
the strict sense of the term. The author may be his own pub- 
lisher, not engaging any publishing house, and in that case he does 
incur a twofold excommunication, one as apostate, heretic or 
schismatic under Canon 2314, § 1, and the other under Canon 
2318, § 1, aimed against publishers. 

The term “book” has been the subject of much controversy 
ever since ecclesiastical laws forbade the publication of books 
under canonical penalties. Not a few books have first appeared 
in a series of articles in some periodical. Yet, a periodical or 
magazine, or a daily or weekly paper, is not a book in the accepted 
sense of the term, nor are pamphlets, leaflets, etc. Canonists 
are agreed that there must be both a certain size or bulk and 
unity of subject (z.e., matter throughout advocating or defending 
apostasy, heresy, or schism). As to the size, Schmalzgriiber’s 
opinion is quite generally accepted, namely, a book of one hun- 
dred and sixty octavo pages (ten folios) or its equivalent in smaller 
size books. Vermeersch-Creusen (‘‘Epitome,” III, n. 517) think 
a book should have about two hundred and fifty pages in octavo. 
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The contents of the book are supposed to defend apostasy, heresy 
or schism. A mere statement of these errors is not a defense. 
Magazines and other smaller publications bound into volumes 
are considered books in the sense of Canon 2318, § 1, when 
practically all of the reading matter is written in defense of apos- 
tasy, heresy or schism (cfr. Decree of Holy Office, January 13, 
1892; Acta S. Sedis, XXIV, 625). 

The books spoken of in Canon 2318 must be written by apos- 
tates, heretics or schismatics. Books written by Jews or pagans 
in defense of apostasy, heresy or schism, and published by a 
Catholic are not covered by Canon 2318, § 1. Books of that 
kind written by Catholics and published by Catholics subject 
the Catholic publisher to the penalty of Canon 2318, § 1, because 
by such writings a Catholic author becomes an apostate, heretic 
or schismatic. Some canonists have been of the opinion that a 
Catholic should be condemned by an ecclesiastical court as an 
apostate, heretic or schismatic before the Catholic publisher of 
their works incurs the excommunication of Canon 2318, § 1. 
However, the definitions of the Code of Canon Law as to what 
constitutes apostasy, heresy or schism do not require condem- 
nation by an ecclesiastical court; it suffices that the apostasy, 
heresy or schism is clearly evident from the writings (cfr. Canon 
1325, § 2). 

Publication by printing is considered necessary in order to 
subject the Catholic publisher to the penalty of Canon 2318, § 1. 
Though at present there are other means besides printing to 
produce even a large number of copies, many canonists still 
insist that the more common way of publishing books by printing 
from type or from plates cast from the type is required to subject 
the publisher to the penalty of Canon 2318, § 1. The Code of 
Canon Law does not speak of printing in Canon 2318, §1; it speaks 
of publication only, and seems to pay no attention to the manner 
in which the publication is brought about. The phrase “opere 
publici juris facto” is of importance, for the penalty of the pub- 
lishers is inflicted because of the publication of the books described 
in Canon 2318, §1. If the books are printed but not published, 
there is no occasion to apply Canon 2318, §1. The phrase ‘‘opere 
publici juris facto” implies that the book is ‘‘put on sale for the 
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general public, accessible to all, offered for public circulation” 
(Pericone, ‘The Ecclesiastical Prohibition of Books,” p. 81). 
That explanation of publication, although given quite generally 
by canonists, defeats the purpose of the Church, we believe, in the 
case of many publications which are not for the public generally, 
and in which the general public is not interested. Besides, many 
publications are not accessible to the public generally, and yet 
they are circulated among certain groups and do untold harm to 
faith or morality by training others to become efficient propa- 
gandists of those errors. A more precise definition of ‘‘publica- 
tion” is desirable. The fact that a book bears the notice that it 
is printed as a manuscript, or for private circulation only, and the 
like, does not necessarily withdraw such books from the law of 
Canon 2318, § 1, nor does the fact that the book is not put on the 
market for sale but is widely distributed gratis or as a premium, 
etc. If actually a book is spread among a considerable number 
of people, it should come under the law of Canon 2318, §1. How- 
ever, at present the above-mentioned idea of publication is preva- 
lent among commentators of the Code. 


Defending, Keeping, and Reading of Books of Apostates, 
Heretics and Schismatics - fd Books Condemned by Apos- 
tolic Letters 


So far we have spoken of publishers of books of apostates, 
heretics and schismatics defending apostasy, heresy or schism. 
An excommunication reserved to the Holy See in a special man- 
ner is incurred automatically by persons defending, reading or 
keeping in their possession the above-mentioned books and other 
books condemned by name through Apostolic Letters of the 
Supreme Pontiff. What is meant by Apostolic Letters? In the 
official magazine of the Holy See, the Acta Apostolice Sedis, a 
distinction is made between the ‘“‘Acta Pii PP. XI’’ and the “‘Acta 
SS. Congregationum.” Under the Acts of the Holy Father ap- 
pear at various times Encyclicals, Motu Proprios, Apostolic Con- 
stitutions, Apostolic Letters, Epistles, etc. All these Acts of the 
Supreme Pontiff are to be considered Apostolic Letters in the 
sense of Canon 2318, § 1. Prohibitions by the Sacred Roman 
Congregations, even when done by order of the Supreme Pontiff, 
are not acts of the Holy Father but remain acts of the Congre- 
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gations, and do not come under the term of Apostolic Letters of 
Canon 2318. The book must be forbidden by name, that is, by 
identifying. the individual book of a certain author. Further- 
more, canonists generally add to Canon 2318, § 1, that the Apos- 
tolic Letters must mention that the reading and keeping of the 
book is forbidden under penalty of excommunication reserved to 
the Holy See. The argument for adding that clause is not con- 
vincing. It is briefly this. The law of the Code on this point is 
the same as the Constitution of Pope Pius IX, “Apostolice 
Sedis.”” The purpose of that Constitution was to reduce the 
censures latz sententiz. Wherefore, most canonists of that time 
explained that the phrase “‘libri per Apostolicas litteras prohibiti’’ 
applied only to those books which in said documents of the 
Supreme Pontiff were forbidden under penalty of excommunica- 
tion reserved to the Holy See. Since the phrase in Canon 2318, 
§ 1, of the Code is identical with that used in the Constitution 
‘“‘Apostolice Sedis,” the phrase of the Code should be interpreted 
in the same sense as was that in the said Constitution. Caviglioli 
and Chelodi do not admit this interpretation as correct. Chelodi 
says that in reference to condemnation of books by Apostolic 
Letters before the Code of Canon Law came into force the opinion 
might be admitted, not however after the promulgation of the 
Code. Considered objectively, the text of the Bull ‘“‘Apostolice 
Sedis’”’ should not have been interpreted by reading something into 
the law that was not there. That law read that an excommunica- 
tion specially reserved to the Holy See was incurred by persons 
who knowingly read, retained, printed, or defended books of any 
author prohibited by Apostolic Letters naming such books. 
The commentators added ‘‘and forbidden under excommunica- 
tion reserved to the Holy See.’”’ Many commentators on the 
Code of Canon Law seek to read the same phrase into Canon 
23818, § 1. . 

The actions forbidden under pain of excommunication are, 
besides the publication spoken of above, defending or knowingly 
without due permission reading or keeping in one’s possession 
books of apostates, heretics and schismatics defending apostasy, 
heresy or schism, and books of any author forbidden by name by 
Apostolic Letters. The terms ‘‘defending, reading or keeping”’ 
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need some explanation. The defense of forbidden books has to 
do with the erroneous matter contained in the volume, advocating 
its contents, or deriding the Church for having condemned the 
book. Such and similar actions which show approval of and 
agreement with the author’s ideas deservedly make a person 
liable to the same penalty as the publishers, readers and keepers 
of those books. Praise and commendation of the author for his 
sagacity, ingenuity or brilliancy of style have nothing to do with 
defense of the condemned reading matter, but only lukewarm 
Catholics will praise the abuse of precious gifts and talents which 
the author should have used to better purpose. 

The reading of books which one knows the Holy See has for- 
bidden by Apostolic Letters under pain of excommunication, when 
one knows also that it is a book written by an apostate, heretic or 
schismatic for the defense of apostasy, heresy or schism, incurs 
the excommunication of Canon 2318, §1. The reading supposes 
that one looks at the printed pages and understands what is 
written. It is not necessary to be able to understand the author’s 
ideas, for they may be quite unintelligible to a person not well 
versed in the subject on which the author is writing. If one does 
not know the language in which the book is written, even though 
one may have a smattering knowledge of that language, one can- 
not be said to read the book. If one hears another read aloud or 
recite from memory the contents of the above-mentioned books, 
one is not “reading,” as is evident; and canonists discuss the 
question whether such a one incurs the excommunication, sup- 
posing that he knows that the book has been formally condemned. 
If the listener is to be brought under the penalty of Canon 2318, 
§ 1, it can be done only by the principle of Canon 2209, which 
makes certain accomplices in an offense liable to the same penalty 
as the principal actor. Canon 2209, §3, rules that those who order 
others to break the law are considered the principal authors of an 
offense. Moreover, all who induce others or concur with them 
in the breaking of a law which would not have been violated 
without their codperation, are liable to the same penalty as the 
actual perpetrator of the offense. If the one who reads aloud has 
permission to read the forbidden book, the one who induced him 
to read aloud does not incur the penalty, but the reader does 
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commit sin by reading aloud to another who has no permission to 
read forbidden books; yet, both escape the penalty of the law. 

Reading without permission books spoken of in Canon 2318, §1, 
is punished with excommunication when the reading amounts to 
a grave violation of the law. What constitutes a grave infraction 
of the law in this matter? It is to be expected that authors 
commenting on this law differ widely, because the law does not 
enter into details but merely forbids the reading of such books. 
One would have expected that the commentators would say that 
one must have read the entire book or most of it to be accused of 
having read the book. If we ask someone whether he has read 
a certain book, and he answers yes, we take it for granted that he 
has read the whole book or practically all of it; otherwise, if he 
is truthful, he will say he read some of it. What the commen- 
tators have done is this: some distinguish between the erroneous 
matter in the book and other matter which is harmless; a few 
lines of the erroneous matter they would consider a grave matter, 
while of the other matter the opinions as to what constitutes 
grave sin vary from sixteen to thirty pages. Some speak of six 
pages of erroneous matter as a mortal sin. Practically the con- 
fessor is not much troubled with this problem, for he will find few 
penitents who know anything about the condemnation of this or 
that book by Apostolic Letters. We have before us a variety of 
commentaries on the Code, but none of them tell of any books in 
particular condemned in that manner, and we ourselves would 
not know unless we turn to the volume of the Index of Forbidden 
Books. 

Keeping forbidden books without permission is not allowed, 
even though one does not intend to read the book or is not capable 
of reading the language in which it is written. It is against the 
law of Canon 2318, §1, to keep a forbidden book that belongs to 
another person, and it is violation of the same law to have another 
person keep the book for the first possessor, unless that other 
person has permission to keep forbidden books. Commentators 
on the law do not agree as to the length of time required to make 
the keeping of the forbidden book a grave sin. It seems that most 
of the authors require over a month to constitute a grave violation 
of the law. Bookstores and libraries owned by Catholics have 
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no permission to keep forbidden books; and if those in charge 
think it necessary to have some of those books, they must obtain 
permission and will be held responsible for not letting such books 
get into the hands of those who have no permission to read them. 
Catholic men and women employed in public libraries where for- 
bidden books are kept are not to blame for the violation of the law 
of the Church, and the same is to be said of Catholic people 
working in bookstores where at times forbidden books are kept 
for sale. 

Permission to read or keep books forbidden by the general 
rules of the Code of Canon Law or by special Decrees of the 
Supreme Pontiff or the Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office 
may be obtained for a good reason, but books which are condemned 
because of their pornographic nature (7.e., having no other pur- 
pose than to teach, extol or display impure lust) are never per- 
mitted to be read and no permission is granted to that effect. If 
the Supreme Pontiff himself has condemned a book, magazine, etc., 
not through the ordinary medium of the Holy Office but by per- 
sonal act, nobody other than the Pope can give permission to read 
it. This was expressly stated in reference to the French magazine, 
Action Frangaise, which had been condemned in a Letter of Pope 
Pius XI to the Cardinal Archbishop of Bordeaux, January 5, 
1927 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XIX, 7). The declaration concerning the 
permission to read such condemned writings is to be found in the 
Acta Ap. Sedis, XTX (1927), 185. 

The permission to read books condemned by the general laws of 
the Code and by special prohibitions of the Holy See (at present 
exercised through the Holy Office) can be obtained from the Sacred 
Congregation of the Holy Office, also from the Apostolic Dele- 
gate and from one’s own Ordinary. By the special faculties of the 
Holy See the Apostolic Delegate has authority to permit the 
reading and keeping of forbidden books and other publications, 
but he is to grant the permission with the precautions and limita- 
tions usually employed by the Holy Office. In the most recent 
form of faculties of the Ordinaries in the United States authority 
is granted them to permit for the space of three years the read- 
ing and keeping of forbidden books and papers, excepting works 
which professedly advocate heresy or schism, or which endeavor 
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to undermine the very foundations of religion, or which are pro- 
fessedly obscene. Under the law of Canon 1402, § 1, all Ordi- 
naries may give permission to their subjects for individual books, 
and urgent cases only; the faculties include all books forbidden 
either by law or by Decree of the Holy See. 

Cardinals, bishops, including titular ones, and all Ordinaries 
are exempt from the ecclesiastical laws on the prohibition of books, 
as is stated in Canon 1401. Consequently, they are not affected 
by the penalties attached to those laws. 


Absolution from the Excommunication 

If one has published a book of an apostate, heretic or schis- 
matic defending apostasy, heresy or schism with knowledge of the 
law, or if one has defended, read or kept a book of that kind or any 
other condemned by Apostolic Letters, knowing the prohibition 
of the Church and the penalty, one has incurred excommunication 
reserved to the Holy See in a special manner. The confessor 
cannot absolve from the sin and its penalty except in danger of 
death and in the other urgent cases mentioned in Canon 2254. 
In the latter cases recourse through the confessor to the Sacred 
Penitentiary or to the Ordinary is required within a month under 
pain of relapse into the same censure. The local Ordinaries in the 
United States have through the quinquennial faculties authority 
to absolve from this excommunication and to grant habitual fac- 
ulties toruraldeans. Other priests may be delegated for individual 
cases, but the Ordinary may for special reasons delegate some 
priests for a space of time to be fixed at his discretion. 


Authors and Publishers of Books of the Sacred Scriptures or of 
Annotations and Comments on the Same 


Authors and publishers who without the proper permission 
procure the printing of books of the Sacred Scriptures or annota- 
tions or commentaries on the same, incur ipso facto non-reserved 
excommunication (Canon 2318, § 2). 

Canon 2318, § 2, punishes Catholic authors and publishers who 
procure the printing of books of the Sacred Scriptures or annota- 
tions or commentaries on the same without the approval of the 
competent local Ordinary. The penalty of excommunication is 
incurred even if the books do not contain anything erroneous. 
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As the excommunication is not reserved, every confessor has 
authority to absolve from that penalty provided the penitent is 
properly disposed, which implies that the guilty persons do what 
is possible to remove from the market the books which they have 
unlawfully published. 

Concerning the translations of the books of Holy Scripture, 
Canon 1391 forbids their being printed unless they are approved 
either by the Apostolic See or by a local Ordinary, but in the latter 
case there must be explanatory notes from the Fathers of the 
Church and from learned Catholic authors. Canon 1399, n. 1, 
forbids editions of original texts and of ancient versions and 
translations into modern languages made or published by non- 
Catholics. These are books forbidden by law, and they are for- 
bidden even if they contain no errors and do not defend prin- 
ciples of faith or morals contrary to the teaching of the Church. 











The Physical Side of School Administration 
By Pau. E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litr.D., LL.D. 


“Tsn’t it a shame,” said a Sister principal recently to a parish 
superintendent of schools, “that we do not have sufficient play- 
ground for our pupils?”’ The remark was made while the two 
officials were observing the children at play during a recess period. 
A few minutes before, 500 pupils had poured into the narrow 
school yard eager to disport themselves during the few minutes’ 
respite from work. In the small quarters provided for this large 
group, any organized play was impossible. The recess period was 
observed because the horarium called for it, and the principal 
knew that the children would be refreshed by a random run in the 
open air. 

The comment of the principal revealed that she had the wide 
conception of the function of the school that seeks the health of 
the body as well as of the mind. She knew also that it is part of 
the duty of the principal to bend every effort to provide adequate 
facilities for recreation. The school that seeks the good of the 
pupils cannot be indifferent to the promotion of their health. 
To-day the principal is required to supervise buildings and grounds 
with a view to the health and safety of her charges. 

In a study recently made by Greer it was found that in 55 out 
of 75 cities the principal was specifically required to supervise the 
building and the ground. City school systems commonly require 
the principal to supervise the janitors, to see that the building 
and ground are kept in sanitary condition, to oversee all school 
property, and in general to supervise the use of school furniture 
and apparatus. 


There was a day when a much narrower conception of the prin- 
cipal’s task prevailed. The principalship was looked upon as a 
pension, a reward of long and faithful service, a sort of honorable 
discharge from active duty. Teachers who were advanced to the 
principalship feared that the days of their usefulness were over, 
and pined for a transfer back to the active réle of teacher. 
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Even to-day, in the parish school system, there are cases where 
a private teacher of music gives vacant hours to a half-hearted ful- 
fillment of the ill-conceived duties of a principal. 

This mistaken impression is fortunately passing into desuetude. 
The principal who is principal in the true sense of the term, can- 
not be divided. It is a full-time job. Yes, many schools are so 
large that the principal must have an assistant and one or more 
clerks. Even in small schools clerical work threatens to engulf 
the executive officer. It is a safe rule for the principal to keep 
herself resolutely free of all details that can be just as effectively 
handled through a clerk or a secretary. Many organizations 
that offer help of one kind or another to the school, whether in the 
field of education or of mere social service, seem to take it for 
granted that they can demand without stint the time of the 
principal. 

They ask her to assemble reports, to collect statistics, to ad- 
minister relief, to take orders for pamphlets and textbooks. 
Where the city health authorities offer medical service through the 
medium of the school, they assume that the principal is ever 
ready to act in the capacity of clerk, secretary and general 
factotum in the service of the visiting doctor or nurse. Recently 
a principal complained to the writer that service to the doctor 
consumed all the school hours of one day in every week. This 
was but one of a number of distractions. The Junior Red Cross, 
the Safety Patrol, the Safety Council, the Child Guidance Clinic, 
and countless other organizations tax the busy schedule of the 
principal. 

Supervision of buildings and playgrounds is properly a 
function of the principal. Very often in the parish school the 
supervision of teaching performance demands 100 per cent of the 
time of the principal during school hours. A busy Sister 
principal with only volunteer clerical help can give but little 
attention to secondary functions of her office. She has the advan- 
tage of easy contact with the superior officer, whose representative 
she is in the school. The pastor of the parish may and should 
relieve her of much of the building-and-ground administration. 
Generally speaking, however, the duties of immediate supervision 
here as elsewhere must devolve upon the principal. She is not 
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expected to serve in the capacity of a custodian or an engineer, 
but rather as a manager with power to direct the janitor and the 
engineer. As the chief executive in active charge of the school, 
she is responsible for maintaining the plant in physical fitness for 
carrying on the work of the school. 

The principal wishes the school to function to the greatest 
possible degree of efficiency. She must have knowledge of accepted 
standards, not only in the field of teaching methods and sub- 
ject-matter, but also with regard to the numerical aspects of 
building and ground facilities. The sad fact that the playgrounds 
of parish schools in congested city districts are totally inadequate 
make it even more necessary that she have accurate knowledge 
of ideal standards. The terrific congestion of many classrooms 
makes it imperative that she be well versed in the best methods of 
utilizing the space assigned. 

“The School Survey,” by Sears, recommends fifteen square feet 
of floor space and 200 cubic feet of volume space per pupil as the 
minimum approved by health authorities. The ideal situation 
demands rather twenty square feet and 260 cubic feet, respec- 
tively. When she finds that the pressure of numbers makes it 
impossible to assign a minimum of space to each pupil, she will 
fearlessly inform her superior officer, the pastor, that there is a 
limit to the crowding of pupils, a limit beyond which it becomes 
increasingly difficult for the teacher to do efficient work. She 
may offer as an alternative to the crowding of a given grade that 
she place an experienced teacher in charge of a multi-grade room. 
Certainly this seems preferable to the undue advancement of some 
pupils beyond the measure of their attainments, or the retarding 
of others, simply to relieve congestion. Too often has the prin- 
cipal meekly submitted to mass promotions that serve perhaps to 
relieve congestion but demoralize the teaching performance of the 
school. 

Assembly halls and auditoriums do not present an acute prob- 
lem in elementary schools of the traditional type. There is a 
distinct loss, however, when careless administration allows an 
existing auditorium to remain unused for the purposes that pre- 
sent themselves in every school, as, for instance, the training of 
the choir or the conduct of a class in physical education. The 
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principal is discouraged when she finds that the floor space of a 
parish auditorium is permanently cluttered up with the equipment 
necessary to conduct euchres, bazaars, and bingo parties. The 
auditorium may provide enough space to supply a large part of 
the student body with the ideal of six square feet of floor space 
and 90 cubic feet of volume space per pupil. But the auditorium 
is not available; it is given over, lock, stock and barrel, to the 
raising of funds. The serving of this latter purpose is essential 
to the maintenance of the school, but the auditorium need not 
for ever be in a state of slow recovery from the ravages of a late 
bazaar. An efficient janitor will do much for the good of educa- 
tion by quick restoration of the space to the service of the school. 

We have said that there is a point in the progressive congestion 
of a school beyond which efficient teaching is impossible. Under 
the plea of zeal for souls many parish schools accept all the chil- 
dren who present themselves as pupils. It is mistaken zeal to 
crowd more pupils into a given classroom or a given school than 
a teacher or a corps of teachers can properly care for, according 
to accepted standards. This does not mean that a teacher can 
teach 40 pupils effectively, but must fail if the forty-first pupil is 
assigned to her class. Each pupil beyond the approved pupil- 
load makes the teacher’s task more difficult, and an overload of 
40, 50 or 60 per cent may utterly demoralize teaching procedure. 
It is far better to limit the school to standard capacity. This 
means hardship to some in districts where there is a good Catholic 
school tradition; Catholic parents eager to give their children a 
Catholic education may sometimes be forced to send their children 
elsewhere. The threatened congestion may stimulate the gen- 
erosity of the parishioners and result in the enlargement of the 
school. We seek the greatest good of the greatest number by 
avoiding a heavy overload of pupils. There is in undue congestion 
a possible hazard to the health and safety of the pupils, of which 
we have said nothing. 

In the matter of illumination the principal should be well 
acquainted with accepted standards. There are agencies, especi- 
ally in large cities, that offer facilities for a survey of the lighting 


1 The ‘6-90” norm applies to assembly halls and auditoriums; the ‘‘15-200” 
(minimum) and ‘20-260’ (standard) norms, mentioned above, apply to classrooms. 
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conditions, both natural and artificial, in a school building. 
Sears is authority for the statement that general standards for 
lighting require that the lighting space should be one-fifth of the 
floor space. Engelhardt and Hart supplement this with the 
statement that in cases where the exposure is from other than the 
left side of the pupil or from the north, a ratio of one-fourth is 
advisable. Inthe best of modern practice the light is received over 
the left shoulder of the pupils. Authorities differ on the prefer- 
able exposure. Some advocate a northern exposure, others an 
eastern or a western, but none indicates a southern exposure. 
The architect plans to have the smallest possible number of 
classrooms with southern exposure. Other standards require the 
elimination of glare and the placement of windows on the long 
axis of the room only. Movable seats make it possible to meet 
changing conditions, even to adopt the quadrant plan of seating, 
if conditions warrant. 

The artificial lighting of classrooms is frequently a bone of 
contention in parish schools. Commonly the principal and the 
teacher are solicitous to conserve the eyesight of their charges. 
Pastors sometimes adopt a shortsighted policy of economy that 
denies pupils sufficient light, even when the wiring is adequate. 
Electric bulbs of low wattage make it impossible for the teacher to 
supply sufficient illumination in the classroom, at least in the 
darker corners. The principal will determine, with exact meas- 
urement if possible, the amount of lighting demanded under 
varying conditions, and gently insist that the facilities be pro- 
vided and used. 

The problem of ventilation is a knotty one. Many modern 
devices that were well received when introduced, have been found 
wanting. More than one-half the States have set standards that 
demand 30 cubic feet of fresh air per minute for each pupil. 
Strayer and Engelhardt tell us that the air should be changed 
eight times per hour in classrooms. Circulation is thus the vital 
factor. It is for the principal to become acquainted with the 
system of ventilation employed and to instruct her teachers in the 
employment of it. She must know something of gravity venti- 
lation and forced ventilation, the two systems commonly used 
to-day. Gravity ventilation depends upon the movement of air 
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caused by the difference in weight between hot and cold air. 
With the aid of vents, unevenness in temperature causes the air 
to move according to gravity. This movement is accelerated or 
retarded by the provision of greater or less draft. Proper super- 
vision prevents uncomfortable drafts that may disturb pupils and 
teachers or expose them to the hazard of respiratory disease. 
Advocates claim that there are fewer cases of respiratory disease 
with gravity ventilation than with any other system. 

Forced ventilation provides for circulation through force fans, 
placed in the top of the building to draw the air out (the exhaust 
type), or through the construction of vents allowing for the exit of 
air forced into the building through the application of pressure 
(the plenum system). Users of this type have complained that 
too rapid movement of the air impedes correct breathing by pupils 
and teachers, and this is thought to result in greater incidence of 
respiratory disturbances. 

The objective evidence of good thermometers is required to 
adjust difficulties arising from differences of opinion in regard to 
temperature. It is easy enough to establish standards—to say, 
for instance, that the best temperature is from 68 degrees to 70 
degrees for classrooms, from 65 to 70 degrees for cloakrooms, 
toilets and corridors, from 60 to 65 degrees for gymnasiums— 
but without the evidence of an accurate thermometer teachers 
and pupils will disagree in estimates of temperature. This ac- 
counts for the common demand that a thermometer be placed in 
every classroom It is good practice for the principal to note the 
temperature of classrooms and to direct the teacher to make 
proper adjustment of heating and ventilation to maintain a 
standard temperature. Extremely high classroom temperatures 
in severely cold weather may expose children to too violent a 
change of temperature and the consequent hazard of sickness. 
In cases where the heating facilities are at fault and cannot pro- 
duce a room temperature of at least 60 degrees, good procedure 
will call for the dismissal of classes. 

In forced ventilation systems provision is made for proper 
humidity in the air. With a temperature of approximately 70 
degrees, a humidity of 35 to 50 per cent is correct. Where no 
provision is made for moistening the air through a ventilation 
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system, the humidity may range from 20 to 28 per cent. Mc- 
Mahon claims that the evaporation caused by dryness of the air 
will cause dryness of the skin and expose pupils to certain types of 
irritability. It goes without saying that normal humidity of the 
air promotes comfort and better work on the part of the pupils. 
Finally, let the principal remember that thermostats are not 
infallible; they get out of order and, unless carefully protected, 
are sometimes tampered with. The verdict of the thermometer 
is final. 

The proper organization of recess periods will help the principal 
to assign the facilities of a small playground successively to 
small homogeneous groups of pupils. These recess periods give 
an opportunity also for the cleaning or the washing of the black- 
boards. Where the number of pupils is large and the blackboard 
work abundant, chalk dust becomes a nuisance. It is usually 
within the power of the principal to requisition dustless chalk. 
Poor ventilation in crowded classrooms aggravates this problem. 
It is never a mistake to specify regular periods for the flushing of 
classrooms with fresh air. It is obvious that this may be done 
while the children are outdoors during recess, but it can be done 
without danger during regular session, if at the same time the 
pupils are engaged in special physical exercises. Under the 
platoon system or the departmental system, the periodic changing 
of classrooms provides a natural interval during which the class- 
room may and should be ventilated. 

Strayer and Engelhardt are the authors of a score card listing 
five main divisions under which a school building may be rated: 
site, building, service systems, classrooms and special rooms. 
This score card will enable the principal to rate the building and 
ground of her school, to ascertain what facilities are available. 
It is then the part of good administration to determine how 
effectively the facilities are utilized, what improvement may be 
made in the utilization of them. There is commonly no waste 
space in parish schools. If no assembly room or auditorium 
exists in the school, it is well to have at least a classroom free for 
activities of certain groups that are best conducted outside of a 
classroom in service. This special room gives an opportunity to 
a part-time teacher to tutor retarded groups. Many teachers no 
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longer able to do a full day’s work in the classroom can find great 
joy in giving a few hours to the instruction of retarded or handi- 
capped pupils. 

The principal of a large school may find that it serves the in- 
terests of economy to introduce the departmental system, at 
least into the teaching of certain subjects in the upper grades. 
The teacher of geography can collect a rich treasury of materials 
in a geography room to which successive groups of pupils come 
for instruction. In the traditional organization, in which all sub- 
jects are taught to a grade group in the same room, it becomes 
expensive to duplicate the teaching aids and devices that are now 
provided in such subjects as arithmetic, geography and history. 

The departmental organization has other advantages, of course, 
but they do not come under discussion at this time. We are here 
concerned only with the correct provision of facilities and the 
maximum use of these facilities in the school. 

It seems logical that the same official who is responsible for the 
utilization of facilities should be responsible also for the protection 
of them. The principal is in very truth a custodian. The 
destruction of school property makes its use impossible. If 
vandalism of any type is discovered among the pupils, the prin- 
cipal must take stern measures to eradicate it. Frequently, 
where destruction is not malicious, it suffices to make an appeal 
to the good sense and the honor of the pupils. That bent for 
destruction, which is possibly a product of original sin, needs to 
be curbed. It is easy to present to older children the simple fact 
that the parish school belongs to their parents, that it has been 
made possible only by their generosity. When they indulge in 
activities that destroy the property of the school, they are equiva- 
lently taking the money out of the pockets of their parents. 

The principal cannot allow the pupils to damage the facilities 
of the school, nor can she allow the facilities of the school to do 
damage to the pupils. She must direct her attention to the 
elimination of any conditions that threaten danger to the pupils. 
It is strictly within her province to make periodic inspections of 
schoolyard walls, school walks, fire escapes, fire alarm systems, 
fire extinguishers, chimneys, stairs and corridors. In this work 
of inspection she must enlist the services of the janitor. When 
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dangerous conditions are found, it is her duty to report them 
promptly to the pastor. Few buildings are strictly fireproof. 
The principal does well to take precaution against waste material 
accumulating in odd corners. This type of carelessness exposes 
a precious group of citizens to the hazard of fire. She may find 
it necessary to caution the janitor against storing combustible 
supplies such as wooden cases or paper toweling in the vicinity 
of the stairs or in any portion of the building not strictly fireproof. 
Is it an excess of vigilance to demand that no teacher or no pupil 
carry matches into the school building? We think not. Every 
teacher will avoid the hazard of storing inflammable classroom 
materials within the building. Restrictions of this type may be 
looked upon as petty, but the lack of them has sometimes resulted 
in disastrous fires. 

In large measure the pupils’ safety while school is in session is 
in the hands of the principal. She will neglect no precaution to 
promote their safety and to conserve their health. We must 
defer the detailed treatment of health measures to another time. 











A Survey of the Reviews 


By Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 


German Labor Camps 


In its issue of January 5, Etudes of the French Jesuits publishes a 
fairly full description of the average labor camp in which, since 1935, 
all German youths, irrespective of class, must spend a period of six 
months. For the purpose of realizing so vast a scheme, 1260 camps 
were established, practically all of them in the midst of vast forests or 
in sparsely populated districts—in any case, always at a distance from 
the towns, for the underlying idea of the scheme is to recall the youth of 
the country to practical acquaintance with mother earth and to train 
and strengthen the young manhood of Germany in the health-giving 
tasks of manual labor in the open air. The system is worked on quasi- 
military lines, though discipline is not so stern and unbending as in 
barracks, for the young men’s stay in the camps is intended as an educa- 
tion for them—an education, that is, in National Socialist mentality. 
To realize this object more easily, the first step of the organizers of the 
scheme was to train a vast body of “‘leaders’’ and “‘instructors,”’ for the 
formation in the camp is to be individual; hence the need of teachers. 
There are only 150 men in any one camp. Each camp has its “‘leader’’ 
and its instructors. It is their business to estabiish personal contact 
with each of the “soldiers of labor.’’ The camp is not unlike a British 
military camp or station abroad. It is a quadrangle of wooden barracks 
comprising sleeping rooms, mess rooms, work rooms, etc. In the center 
of the square is a tall mast flying the nation’s flag, which is ceremoniously 
hoisted every morning. The day begins at 6 a.m. and work ends practi- 
cally at 1 p.m., the afternoons being devoted to games, reading, lectures, 
and much singing. Those who have had the opportunity of observing 
the working of the scheme on the spot, declare that it runs smoothly and 
that results are excellent—results, that is, as measured in terms of 
physical fitness of the men and the material value of the work they 
accomplish. For it must be remembered that these are no holiday 
camps, but that they exist for the purpose of hard work, mostly of 
public utility. So far so good! One can only applaud the policy of 
men who—no doubt unconsciously—seek to inculcate and even to 
enforce the wise saying of an ancient Jewish writer: ‘Hate not laborious 
works, nor husbandry ordained by the Most High’’ (Ecclus., vii. 16). 

But what of the moral and spiritual element in the moulding of these 
youths? What of the safeguards against the moral dangers that cannot 
be absent from such conglomerations of young men? The paper in 
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question says little or nothing of the religious aspect of the matter: 
perhaps because religion is so very inconspicuous in the camp. Though 
it is certainly all to the good that men of every class should mingle and 
work for joint useful, if inglorious tasks, the promiscuity of so many 
types cannot fail to constitute a grave and even acute danger. Who 
can imagine (say) a fond mother’s anxiety for her son whom she has 
brought up to the best of her ability, and who is rudely torn out of the 
beautiful framework of home life and forced for six months to live 
cheek by jowl with a set of men possibly of vicious habits, and to see 
day after day that which he has until now worshipped dragged down into 
the mud, derided, despised? One example may suffice. A lay brother 
in one of our German Benedictine monasteries was doing his six months 
in such a camp, and owing to his profession was the butt of a vast 
amount of petty persecution; but he managed to hold his own. So 
much so that by way of acknowledging the skill and courage with which 
the Brother had refuted Rosenberg’s preposterous and infamous book, 
“The Myth of the Twentieth Century” (which is the Bible of the 
camps), they presented him as a kind of prize with the same scribe’s 
even more abominable pamphlet, ‘“‘Die Dunkelmanner.”’ 

Up to the present labor camps for girls are voluntary, but all indica- 
tions point to a no distant date when they will be obligatory for the 
whole of the female youth of Germany, though the tasks will be in 
keeping with their sex. 

It is impossible for us Christians to divide human personality. Man 
is a rational being, supernaturalized by grace, and called to a super- 
natural destiny. Hence, though it is important to keep the body in 
good condition, it is morally wrong to pursue that end as if man had 
no soul. One fears that the camps are run too exclusively on such an 
assumption. 


The Pontifical Academy of Science 


God is not only the ‘God of gods” (Ps. xlix. 1), the King of kings 
and the Lord of lords (Apoc., xvii. 14); He is also the God of knowledge 
(I Kings, ii. 3). Since He alone is the cause of all being, He is the 
ultimate basis of all truth, and hence the ultimate object of all knowl- 
edge. The vast universe is a first revelation of the Godhead, a very 
wonderful one if rightly understood and one that introduces the human 
mind into a world of wonders where precisely the sense of wonder leads 
to ever fresh discoveries, as a modern man of science admits (Stérmer). 
Science, or the study and observation of nature, is an instinctive occupa- 
tion of the human mind as well as a most attractive one, notwithstanding 
the somewhat slighting opinion on the subject expressed by the 
“Preacher” when, after telling us that he too had made up his mind ‘‘to 
seek and search out wisely concerning all things that are done under the 
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sun,” he winds up by saying that it was ‘“‘a painful occupation which 
God had given to the children of men, to be exercised therein” (Eccles., 
i. 13). However, natural science is a twin sister of faith and a most 
precious possession, if properly used. And since faith and science both 
proceed from God, there can be neither rivalry nor opposition between 
them. Hence, the Catholic Church, though so often accused by igno- 
rant or ill-intentioned men of obscurantism (that is, a secret fear of, if 
not actual hostility, to the natural sciences), has at all times encouraged 
those who devote their powers of observation and research to these 
pursuits, and she has always welcomed the results of their investigations. 

Our present Holy Father, whom the bitterest foes of that for which 
he stands could assuredly not accuse of being wanting either in actual 
learning or in boundless intellectual curiosity, has only continued the 
tradition of that magnificent and munificent patronage of learning 
which has always been one of the characteristics of the Papacy, when in 
the course of last year he reorganized the Pontifical Academy of Science. 
The Academy is worthy of a worldwide Church, for membership is not 
limited to men of one race or country, or only to such as are sons of the 
Catholic Church. The one and only condition of membership is emi- 
nence in the knowledge of the natural sciences. It is noteworthy that 
the Academy is not for theologians, philosophers, poets, and so forth. 
There are other associations for the followers of these branches of knowl- 
edge. The newly reconstituted Pontifical Academy includes solely 
those who devote themselves to the physical sciences—astronomy, 
chemistry, and so forth. It may seem a far cry from the Academy of 
Science to Catholic Action, but between these extremes there is no 
great gulf fixed; for increased knowledge of nature, even if it does not 
necessarily or immediately lead to the worship of the Creator, cannot 
fail to issue in increased humility of mind, for as a wise man of old has 
said (Eccles., viii. 16-17): ‘“There are some that day and night take no 
sleep with their eyes, and I understood that man can find no reason of 
all those works of God that are done under the sun, and the more he 
shall labor to seek, so much the less shall he find” (cfr. Civilia Cattolica, 


January 16). 
The Christian Fleet before Lepanto 


The Civilia Cattolica of January 2 continues the fascinating story of 
the working of what in the last issue of this Review I ventured to 
describe as the Chaplain’s Department in the successive Christian enter- 
prises which eventually defeated the Turks at Lepanto. After inter- 
minable delays, which led to enormous losses of personnel from sickness, 
the fleet at last set sail to meet the enemy. There was a great deal of 
friction in the high command, Gian Andrea Doria, the commander of 
the Spanish galleys, chafing under the authority of Marcantonio Colonna. 
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Crete was the first objective of the Christian armada. It is interesting 
to read that during the fleet’s stay in those waters twenty Venetian 
galleys, whilst on a cruise, captured a great number of Jews and others, 
as well as arich booty. Another ten galleys also went forth on a cruise 
with a view to securing personnel to replace the men who had died or 
fallen sick. In the letters of the Jesuits there is frequent mention of the 
fact that both crews and officers were not only unseasoned but even 
inadequately trained, owing to the rapidity with which the fleet had 
been organized. A number of chaplains died from sickness, especially 
among the Capuchins. The tragedy was that, in the end, the great 
fleet achieved nothing. Various reasons for the ships’ return to their 
respective bases have been given, the chief one being the dissensions in 
the high command. Fr. Vittoria, writing to his General, St. Francis 
Borgia, states that the reports of disagreements between Doria and 
Colonna were exaggerated; in any case they were not the cause of the 
fleet’s return. 

On the other hand, both contemporary and recent historians are of a 
different opinion. According to them, after the fall of Nicosia and the 
massacre of tens of thousands of Christians, not counting fifteen thousand 
who were reduced to slavery, it was resolved to attack some other strong- 
hold of the Turks. To this Doria demurred and eventually set sail for 
Spain with his forty-nine galleys. After some delay Colonna also 
returned, and after many misfortunes entered the harbor of Ancona at 
the beginning of 1571 with only four galleys, the rest of the pontifical 
fleet having been destroyed by storms. Pius V was profoundly affected 
by these disasters; he nevertheless gave a very kindly reception to 
Pompeo Colonna, whom Marcantonio had dispatched to Rome to report 
to the Pope. On the other hand, he refused to admit into his presence 
Marcello Doria whom the Spaniards had commissioned to explain the 
conduct of Gian Doria. 


The Foundation of Morality 


If there is to be a moral standard at all, it must be one that is the 
same everywhere and at all times. Without an absolute standard of 
right and wrong, human conduct would be robbed of any ethical value 
and the concepts “‘good”’ and “‘evil’’ would be degraded so as to signify no 
more than what is “advantageous” here and now or capable of gratifying 
the mind or the senses. In the fourteenth century, William of Ockham, 
the father of modern Nominalism, was logically compelled by his philo- 
sophical theories to base the essential difference between right and 
wrong solely upon an arbitrary act of the Divine Will. Thus he arrived 
at the conclusion that there were no absolute ethical values, and that 
good was good simply because God had so willed it, and not from its 
very nature. This view is very common, and it is one of the main ele- 
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ments of the evolutionist theory of life. According to the thorough- 
going evolutionist—we might say modernist—morality is but the spirit- 
ual residue of existing social and economic conditions; hence, it is liable 
to alteration in the same way as those conditions themselves are for ever 
undergoing change. That these ideas are at variance with the natural 
instinct of humanity, quite apart from any revelation, is sufficiently 
shown by these words of old Cicero: ‘‘Non a pretoris edicto, ut plerique 
nunc, neque a duodecim tabulis, ut superiores, sed penitus ex intima 
Philosophia hauriendam iuris disciplinam”’ (De Legibus, I, 16). 

Hence Christianity, together with the overwhelming majority of 
mankind, has always traced back to God both the existence and the 
order of the universe; hence also an immutable moral law based, not 
on the will of God as will, but on His very essence and nature. Just as 
God’s thought is absolute wisdom and knowledge, so is His will absolute 
holiness, because in Him both thought and will are absolutely identical 
with an infinitely holy essence; or, to put if differently, the standard of 
all God’s willing must necessarily be His infinite sanctity. Thus, the 
ultimate object and formal norm of morality is the holy will of God, 
and the ultimate material norm is the infinite perfection, the substantial 
goodness and holiness of the divine essence. Reason alone cannot be 
such a standard; all it does and is meant to do is to perceive the ulti- 
mate norm of right and wrong. Reason does not make the law; it 
only proclaims it, for originally the law is graven upon the human heart 
by the finger of God, and in that sense man may be said to be a law unto 
himself (Rom., ii. 14-15). Just as the mind cannot but search for 
truth, so the will always desires good; at any rate, whatever we desire 
we can only desire under the aspect of good. It is clear that a thing is 
desirable only in so far as it is perfect, says St. Thomas (I, Q. v, art. 1). 
The standard of right and wrong, therefore, is both outside ourselves 
and yet again within us, inasmuch as God’s infinite sanctity is the 
supreme and unchanging norm of morality, a norm or standard which 
the voice of conscience reveals to the individual. 


We are aware that in the universe everything is subservient to law 
and purpose. This can only be due to the Author of all things. Hence, 
all that forwards this purpose is good; that which interferes with it, is 
evil. Any transgression of a natural law, or the use of a thing in 
opposition to the purpose for which it exists, is an offense against God. 
Here we have the source of morality—of its binding force as well as of 
its nobility. “Di immortales!” Atticus says to Cicero (De Legibus 
I, 28), “‘quam tu longe juris principia repetis!’’ ‘Ye gods, how long a 
way you go to look for the principles of right and wrong!’ The moral 
law is not the forcible imposition of the arbitrary or blind decrees of 
another’s will; it is, on the contrary, the law of reason which in the 
objective demands of our nature recognizes the compelling voice of the 
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will of the Divine Author of nature (Theologisch-praktische Quartal- 
schrift, 1937, No. I). 


Family Limitation in Austria 


The same issue of that splendid Review has an article of extraordinary 
interest on the modern family, especially from the point of view of the 
matriage bond and the wrongful limitation of offspring. The paper 
deals with conditions in Austria, with conditions, that is, as they obtain 
in what is supposed to be a preponderantly Catholic country. Even 
when one allows for the deplorable social and economic conditions in 
that poor country, which explain to some extent (though they do not 
excuse) existing evils, the situation is alarming enough. The article 
is based on the tell-tale evidence of statistics. 

Thus, the census of 1934 shows that in Vienna, out of a hundred 
marriages contracted in 1929, 50.0 were childless whilst 37.6 had one 
child—that is, after five years of married life nine-tenths of all married 
couples were below the two-children standard. Even more distressing 
are the reasons adduced as an excuse for the shirking of parenthood. 
The writer gives the instance of a “refined lady’”’ who was taken to 
the hospital because of hemorrhage caused by an illegal operation. 
When the nurse—a lay one—asked her how she could do such a thing, 
the woman replied somewhat piqued: ‘‘What do you think? I had 
ordered a new ski costume, and I could not possibly miss the coming 
winter sports because of my condition.” An extreme case, no doubt, 
but a straw showing which way the wind blows. Another fact, and one 
that is not perhaps always sufficiently noted, is the loosening of the bond 
that used to unite the family, its various members going their own way 
both for work and recreation and practically using the home only as a 
more or less convenient lodging house, but taking no real interest in the 
little community. The fact that people eat at the same table and sleep 
under a common roof, does not make a family or a home in the true 
sense of that beautiful word. 


Brevities 


La Documentation Catholique for January 9 has an excellent article 
on “‘Private Property.” The subject is certainly timely in these days of 
growing socialism and communism. Inasmuch as he is a rational 
being, man has the power to appropriate either a portion of the earth’s 
soil and call it his own, or the fruits of his labor. All that the State may 
do is to protect private property and to see to it that every citizen is 
given a fair chance of acquiring and enjoying such property. The 
State came after man, and before the State was constructed man had 
received from nature the right to live, and to protect his life; hence the 
right of private property derives not from man-made laws but from 
God (Encyclical Rerum Novarum). 
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Biblica (1937, No. 1) is extremely technical, but for the professional 
biblicist it is good reading. The first article, in Italian, on the Canticle 
of Moses is very informing. We read in the fifteenth chapter of the 
last Book of the Bible that St. John beheld those that had overcome the 
beast and its image “‘standing on the sea of glass, having the harps of 
God, and singing the Canticle of Moses, the servant of God” (Apoc., xv. 
23). For its magnificent poetic inspiration and its epic grandeur the 
Canticle is indeed worthy of such an immortality. 

The December issue of Les Questions Liturgiques et Paroissiales of 
Mont César, Louvain, is devoted in its entirety to a detailed account 
of the liturgical side of the Sixth Congress of Malines. The liturgical 
movement, so far from being about spent, is daily gathering strength, 
and the great Catholic gatherings, even when they are not primarily 
connected with the liturgy, provide excellent opportunities for its 
furtherance, as was shown by the Malines Congress. 

The January 17 issue of Schénere Zukunft gives a summary of an 
address by a layman to a gathering of Swiss parochial clergy, in which 
the speaker pleads with the priests to take the codperation of the laity 
seriously. This is essential if Catholic Action is to become a reality, 
for by definition that action is precisely such a coéperation; in fact, it is 
especially the work of the laity under the guidance of the clergy. Very 
often those who offer their services sacrifice their scanty leisure hours. 
In any case, they are ready to undertake work which they could not be 
found fault with if they left undone. The priest should show that he 
trusts the layman. He does so by assigning to him tasks which demand 
initiative. He is a good commander who allots a task but leaves the 
subordinate a large measure of freedom in the execution. Italian Catho- 
lic Action has been frequently praised by the Pope as a model for other 
countries. Now, in Italy the leaders are all laymen approved by the 
bishop. 

A priest should not attempt to do everything himself; he should 
make use of the laity’s readiness to serve. It is a great art to know how 
to get things done by others, whilst leaving them plenty of personal 
freedom in the doing of them. Just as one learns most by teaching, so 
shall we produce splendid Catholic men if we allow them to take a real 
part in the joint task of promoting the interests of Christ and His 
Church. After all, the magnificent words of Our Lord, ‘You are the 
light of the world, you are the salt of the earth,’’ were not spoken exclu- 
sively to the twelve Apostles, but to the vast crowd that sat around 
Him on a hill overlooking the Lake of Galilee. 

In La Vie Spirituelle of January 1 Fr. Lavand, O.P., gives the 
concluding and most important point of a study of the Particular 
Judgment. He very properly insists on the fact that much of the 
current phraseology on this subject is symbolical or allegorical. It is 
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certain that the reprobate see neither God nor Christ, were it even for an 
instant. As Our Lord told St. Catherine of Siena, “they wait for no 
further judgment but in their despair they cast themselves into hell.” 
Those who are perfectly pure and have expiated their faults are at once 
admitted to the Blissful Vision of God of which they are capable, and 
for which they long with inconceivable yearning. They are not judged 
either—or their judgment is simply the instantaneous transition from 
faith to sight. Those souls that have not paid their debt to divine 
justice see neither God nor Christ, but they experience that extraor- 
dinary agony of mind which the Saints speak of as felt by the soul 
when the rays of God’s sanctity shine upon it. Their judgment is the 
realization of their present unpreparedness and unfitness for the Beatific 
Vision, and their ready acceptance of the period of mysterious suffering 
by which they are finally made fit for the Kingdom of God. 











Answers to Questions 


Participation in Offenses Punished with Censure 


Question: Canon 2209, §1, and Canon 2231 state that in every offense 
in which people coéperate by common consent all are equally guilty 
and incur the same penalty. Does it follow from this rule that persons 
who, for instance, act as sponsors in the baptism of a child of Catholic 
parents by a non-Catholic minister, or witnesses at a marriage of Catho- 
lics before a non-Catholic minister, or persons who coéperate in bringing 
about abortion, incur excommunication like the principal parties? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: The rule of Canons 2209, § 1, and 2231 does declare 
that those persons who with common consent and physical co- 
operation concur in the commission of an offense, are equally 
guilty and incur the same penalty. However, when there is 
question of a grave penalty the wording of the individual law 
specifying the offense and the penalty must be carefully studied 
to determine the extent of the law. In both the former Canon 
Law and the present Code the principle applies that in the law on 
penalties the meaning of the terms of the law has to be taken in 
the literal sense, without extending it in any way. Now, as to 
Catholics having their children baptized by a non-Catholic minis- 
ter of religion and the punishing of such action with excommuni- 
cation (Canon 2319, § 3), the parents only can be meant, for the 
law punishes “those who knowingly have their children baptized 
by a non-Catholic minister of religion.’””’ Nobody else can commit 
that offense, for nobody else can call the children his own except 
the parents. The sin that is punished is not the communication 
or participation in heretical religious acts, but the violation of the 
specific duty that Catholic parents have towards their children to 
lead them to God and through His Church. The sponsors can- 
not commit the same kind of sin nor be equally guilty in this 
matter, even though they fully participate in the offense both by 
agreement and physical codperation. Some canonists are of the 
opinion that in the so-called qualified offenses in which a special 
malice because of special circumstances of time, place, or person 


of the offender or person sinned against is punished by the law, 
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the participants in the offense do not incur the penalty unless the 
law itself states that they do. The reason is that the penalty 
against codperators is based on the assumption of equal crimi- 
nality. Where the offense of the principal transgressor is of such 
a nature that nobody else can commit the same offense (e.g., 
where the offense is based on the relation of parent to child), 
except the one that bears that relation, the principal offender only 
incurs the penalty. 

Our correspondent inquires whether Catholics who witness the 
attempted marriage of Catholics before a Protestant minister 
incur excommunication because of codperation. In the first 
place, the text of Canon 2319, § 1, n.1, speaks of marriage between 
a Catholic and a baptized non-Catholic, a ‘‘mixed marriage.” 
It is debated by canonists whether marriage between a Catholic 
and an unbaptized person before a Protestant minister subjects 
the Catholic party to the excommunication. Canon 1071 pre- 
scribes that the rules concerning mixed marriages contained in 
Canons 1060-1064 are to be applied to marriages between Catho- 
lics and unbaptized persons. Wherefore, the Catholic party mar- 
rying or rather attempting to marry an unbaptized person before 
a Protestant minister should be considered excommunicated. 
However, so long as the commentators on the law are not in 
agreement, the penalty is not certain and does not apply in the 
case. If two Catholics attempt marriage before a Protestant 
minister, there should be no excommunication, because the Code of 
Canon Law does not include this case; and though the sin is 
more serious than that of a mixed couple, the penalty cannot be 
extended to them, for Canon 2219, § 3, declares: “A penalty is 
not to be extended from person to person, nor from one case to 
another, though there is the same or even a greater reason for 
holding a person guilty, saving the precept of Canon 2231.” 
Nevertheless, most commentators on the Code declare that two 
Catholics marrying before a Protestant minister do incur the ex- 
communication because of the participation in the religion of non- 
Catholics, an indirect profession of the heretical creed. Canon 
2231, which is said to be in force in spite of the benign rule of 
Canon 2219, § 3, prescribes that all persons who participate in 
the commission of an offense in any of the various ways pointed 
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out in Canon 2209, §§ 1-3, are subject to the same penalty as the 
principal violators of the law unless the law expressly states other- 
wise. 

Supposing that a Catholic with full knowledge of the law and 
its penalty contracted a mixed marriage before a non-Catholic 
minister of religion, do other persons who induce him to do this, 
and do the witnesses, incur the excommunication? It cannot be 
said that the first mode of participation described in Canon 2209, 
§ 1, is applicable, namely, conspiracy and physical concurrence in 
the offense. The two who get married are practically the only 
ones who by common consent and actual execution commit the 
forbidden participation in the religious rites of a non-Catholic 
religion by being married by a minister of religion as a representa- 
tive of his church. Catholics who induce another Catholic or 
assist him in getting married before a Protestant minister would, 
according to Canon 2209, § 3, incur the excommunication if the 
violation of the law of the Church would not have happened with- 
out their codperation. Asa rule, such forbidden marriages would 
take place without their participation, and consequently the 
witnesses and others who had a share in the arrangements would 
not incur the excommunication. 

Finally, our correspondent inquires whether Catholics who co- 
operate in bringing about abortion incur excommunication. 
Canon 2350, § 1, states that the “‘procurantes abortum,”’ in- 
cluding the mother, incur an excommunication reserved to the 
Ordinary when the abortion has actually taken place. As to the 
excommunication of those who participate in the consummation 
of the offense, the general rules of Canon 2209, §§ 1-3, apply. 
Wherefore, those who conspire and at the same time physically 
coéperate incur the penalty. Likewise, those who induce or co- 
operate in any manner, provided the crime would not have been 
committed without their codperation. 


Use of the Alb in Place of the Surplice in Blessings.—Religious 
Habit as Substitute for the Surplice 


Question: Is it correct to believe that the surplice is only a substitute 
for an alb, and that consequently an alb may always be used when a 
surplice is prescribed (e.g., in blessing holy water or in conferring any 
other ritual blessing before or after Mass)? If the alb may be used, 
should the stole be crossed? 
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May the religious habit ever be considered as a substitute for the sur- 
plice? In respect to religious who have a mozzetta, should the sur- 
plice be worn underneath the mozzetta on all occasions, even when a 
stole is used? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: According to the liturgists who write on the de- 
velopment of ecclesiastical vestments, the rochet and the sur- 
plice developed out of the alb, but not as a substitute for the alb 
but for other purposes. The rochet, now allowed to be worn 
only by bishops and some other dignitaries, was not one of the 
sacred vestments but a linen tunic worn as part of the daily 
dress. Even now the rochet is not one of the sacred vestments 
and is therefore forbidden to be worn at the conferring of Sacra- 
ments and liturgical blessings (Sacred Congregation of Rites, 
March 23, 1882; Decreta Authentica, n. 3542). The surplice was 
originally worn at choir service over the fur coats in winter. The 
surplice is mentioned for the first time in the Synod of Coyanza, 
Spain, in 1050. Since the thirteenth century it was used also at 
the conferring of Sacraments and liturgical blessings (cfr. Braun, 
“Die liturgische Gewandung,”’ pp. 135-148). At its origin the 
surplice was as long as the albs are to-day; it was not girded like 
the alb. 

Though it is true from the history of the development of the 
surplice that the alb was used in liturgical services for centuries 
before the surplice existed, and though its use at these functions 
was only gradually tolerated after the introduction of the sur- 
plice, it does not follow that to-day one could make use of the alb 
whenever the rubrics prescribe the use of the surplice. The 
history and development of the surplice have nothing to do with 
the present regulations of the liturgy. One must therefore 
ascertain from the individual rubrics whether the alb or the sur- 
plice is to be used. Whenever the stole is worn over the alb, the 
stole is to be crossed and fastened with the cincture (Fortescue, 
“The Ceremonies of the Roman Rite Described,” p. 13). As to 
the blessing of holy water on Sundays before the parochial Mass, 
the rubric in the Missal says that either the priest who is to say the 
Mass or another appointed for the purpose vested with the alb or 
the surplice and stole says the prescribed form of blessing. At 
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Benediction with the Blessed Sacrament when not following im- 
mediately after Mass, Fortescue says that the priest may wear 
either amice, alb, cincture, stole and cope, or the surplice, stole 
and cope. When deacon and subdeacon assist at the Benedic- 
tion, the priest should wear, not the surplice, but the alb. The 
Czremoniale Romano-Seraphicum of the Order of Friars Minor 
prescribes the use of the amice and alb both when the priest is 
assisted by deacon and subdeacon at Benediction and also when 
he is alone (cfr. nn. 464-468). 

The habit of regulars does at times take the place of the sur- 
plice. The secular priest when preaching wears cassock and sur- 
plice; the regulars wear no surplice as a rule (Fortescue, ‘“‘The 
Ceremonies of the Roman Rite Described,” p. 14). For con- 
fessions in church or chapel the Second Plenary Council of Bal- 
timore desires the priest to be vested in cassock, surplice and 
purple stole (n. 293). ‘‘Monachi et fratres mendicantes,’’ says 
Wapelhorst (‘‘Compendium S. Liturgie,” n. 38), do not use the 
surplice, but must use the stole over their habit. The same rule 
concerning monks and mendicants obtains in processions; that 
is, they do not wear the surplice. At the adoration of the Blessed 
Sacrament during the Forty Hours’, all priests secular and regu- 
lar wear cassock (habit), surplice and stole. In preaching before 
the Blessed Sacrament exposed regulars must wear the surplice 
(Czremoniale Romano-Seraphicum, n. 669). The use of the stole 
in preaching is regulated by the custom of the various dioceses 
(Decreta Authentica, n. 3237). 

As to the mozzetta, the regulars do not have a mozzetta in the 
sense in which liturgists understand that term; theirs is called 
caputium (hood or capuche). Whether the regulars who have a 
capuche should when wearing a surplice put the capuche over 
the surplice, we have not been able to ascertain from any reliable 
source. If analogy is a guide, the capuche should be worn over 
the surplice, as the mozzetta is worn over the rochet or surplice by 
bishops and otherdignitaries entitled to use the mozzetta. Insome 
provinces of the Friars Minor (we do not know whether the prac- 
tice is general) the surplice is put over the capuche—that is to 
say, the part that covers the chest and shoulders and hangs down 
in back. 


OO 
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Buying and Selling of Consecrated or Blessed Articles 


Question: If a lay person comes into possession of consecrated 
chalices, blessed vestments and other religious articles through bequest 
of a priest, may he sell these goods since he has no use for them person- 
ally? Someone who got such sacred articles through last will has asked 
me this question. SACERDOS. 


Answer: Canon 1305, § 2, states that consecrated and blessed 
objects lose their consecration or blessing if they are sold by 
public sale. Another reason given in the same Canon for the 
loss of blessing and consecration is the fact that sacred objects 
have been used for unbecoming purposes. Public sale by a busi- 
ness house, by auction, by public advertising of their sale in the 
newspapers is considered unbecoming to consecrated or blessed 
objects, and if they are sold in that manner the consecration or 
blessing is lost. Private sale of consecrated or blessed articles is 
not forbidden, provided the price is not raised for reason of their 
being consecrated or blessed, for Canon 730 states that it is not 
simony when a temporal thing is given for a temporal thing 
which has something spiritual annexed to it (for instance, a con- 
secrated chalice), provided the price is not raised on account of the 
consecration or blessing. In the sale care has to be taken that 
the sacred objects are sold to persons who will not use them for 
profane and irreverent purposes, but will treat them with due 
respect. 

Concerning the sale of religious articles blessed with indul- 
gences, some authors say that their sale, public or private, is 
always and absolutely forbidden, and that the buyers and sellers 
are guilty of simony of ecclesiastical law (Pruemmer, ‘“‘Manuale 
Theologiae Moralis,” II, 564). Canon 924, § 2, does state that 
the indulgences are lost when the blessed articles are sold. Ac- 
cording to many canonists the fact that the indulgences are lost by 
the sale of blessed articles does not imply a prohibition of selling 
the articles, provided the price is not raised because they are 
blessed with indulgences. The reason is that Canon 730, speaking 
of the sale of consecrated and blessed objects, makes no dis- 
tinction between articles blessed with indulgences and other 
blessed objects. A Decree of the Sacred Congregation of In- 
dulgences of June 4, 1721 (Decreta Authentica S. Cong. Indulg. et 
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Rel., n. 78), did strictly forbid public and secret sale of indul- 
genced religious articles because of the grave abuses that had 
been reported to the Sacred Congregation. However, the same 
Decree forbids other actions, such as the exchange, loaning, etc., 
of those objects. It is certain that the Code of Canon Law has 
changed the legislation concerning blessed articles in several 
points, and Canon 730 seems to permit private sale of any con- 
secrated or blessed article, making no restriction concerning 
indulgenced ones. 


Obligation of Pastor to Examine and Instruct Parties before 
Marriage 


Question: As pastor of a large city parish with an ever-changing 
Catholic population, I have frequently been approached by people that 
were matried, separated or divorced who claimed that their marriage 
was no marriage in the eyes of the Church. On preliminary questioning 
of the parties I have ascertained that probably some of those marriages 
were invalid, though witnessed by a priest. Some of the causes of in- 
validity might have been found out if the parties had been examined 
and instructed before marriage. What is the extent of the obligation of 
pastors to attend to this duty? Pastor. 


Answer: Canons 1019-1034 deal with the duty of the pastor to 
examine and prepare the parties for marriage. The pastor who 
has the right to witness the marriage is commanded by Canon 
1020 to inquire diligently whether there is any obstacle to the 
valid or licit contracting of the marriage. There is no doubt 
that this obligation imposes a grave duty of conscience on the 
pastor or on the assistant priest who is commissioned by the pastor 
to attend to the investigation. The priest may be deceived by the 
parties if they are determined to hide some impediment, as has 
actually happened in some cases that have come to our notice. 
There is no need worrying over things which cannot be avoided; 
let those worry who deliberately deceive the priest. Canon 1033 
charges the pastor to instruct the parties concerning the sanctity 
of the Sacrament of Matrimony and the mutual obligations of 
married people and their obligations towards their children. He 
is also to urge them to receive the Sacraments of Penance and the 
Holy Eucharist before marriage. If, however, they should neglect 
to receive these Sacraments, the pastor may not refuse to witness 
the marriage. 
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Concerning persons who come to the pastor or to any priest 
claiming that their marriage already broken by legal divorce or 
separation was invalid according to the law of the Catholic 
Church, the priest should carefully obtain a true statement of 
facts, and, if necessary, inquire whether the facts told him by the 
party that seeks a declaration of nullity are true. He should 
not assure the party that a declaration of nullity will be given by 
the bishop of the matrimonial court, but merely tell them that 
he will submit their case to the authorities and that he does not 
know what the outcome will be, as it depends on the question 
whether satisfactory proof can be furnished. From practical 
experience we have found that many a case which looked good 
on its face for obtaining a declaration of nullity, or the applica- 
tion of the Pauline Privilege, or a dispensation from the natural 
bond of the first marriage, could not be brought to a favorable 
decision because of lack of sufficient proof of the facts on which 
a decision depended. 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 








Communications from Our Readers 


The Holy See and the Title of ‘‘Co-redemptrix”’ 


Reverend Editors: 


Father Kaiser’s communication in the October issue of your REVIEW 
just came to my hands, and I desire to make a few short observations 
concerning its contents. 

In the first place, I am overjoyed to hear that the writer sincerely 
regrets having thoughtlessly stated that the title of ‘“‘Co-redemptrix” 
was a novelty, erroneous and smacking of heathenism. I am also glad 
to see that, even in his opinion, this title might be said to be apt, and 
“must be said to be theologically sound and legitimate.’’ Fr. Kaiser 
likewise admits that the mere prefix ‘‘co’’ does not necessarily carry the 
connotation of equality even in other English or German words. So far 
we are in perfect agreement. 

The writer goes on to say that the Holy Office employed the term 
“‘Co-redemptrix”’ in three of its Decrees, and that two of these were 
written in Italian perhaps for fear of offending non-Catholics (p. 69). 
Now, this statement does not seem to be correct. The Holy Office 
issued only two Decrees using the word ‘“‘Co-redemptrix,”’ and they are 
both in Latin; of course, the indulgenced prayer in one of them appears 
in Italian. The reason for this is not indeed because the Holy Office 
did not want to use the word ‘‘Co-redemptrix” in Latin, but simply 
because that prayer was composed (supposedly by Cardinal Rampolla) 
in Italian and for Italians. Is it any wonder, then, that the said Tribunal 
left it in that language? Again, the Decree of January 22, 1914 (Acta 
Apost. Sedis, VI, 109), which speaks of Our Lady as “‘Liberatrix’’ is 
not in Italian (as Father Kaiser states), but in Latin. Besides, since 
that Decree does not use the word ‘‘Co-redemptrix,” why mention it in 
this connection? 

At no time did I state that the title of ‘‘Co-redemptrix”’ was indispen- 
sable in the declaration of the Catholic doctrine of Mary’s association 
with Christ in the Redemption. Hence, much of what Fr. Kaiser has 
in his communication is not to the point. All I contended was that, as 
a matter of fact, Rome does style our Blessed Mother “‘Co-redemptrix’”’ 
of the human race, not merely once but on repeated occasions. 

The writer asks: “If the Holy Office expressly favors the general use 
of the term throughout the world, why did it not use the Latin instead 
of the Italian?” I answer, firstly, that it does not make a particle of 
difference whether Rome tells us in Italian, Latin or Spanish that Mary 
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is our Co-redemptrix. Will anyone please point to me the difference 
between Co-redemptrice, Co-redempirix and Corredentora? Secondly, 
the fact is that the Holy Office did use the Latin language in its Decree 
of June 26, 1913 (Acta Apost. Sedis, V, 364); and the Decree of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites was also in Latin (Acta Apost. Sedis, XLI, 
409); and the Allocution of our Holy Father Pope Pius XI was also in 
Latin ( Osservatore Romano, April 29-30, 1935). What becomes, then, 
of Fr. Kaiser’s argument? 

The writer tells us that the term ‘‘Co-redemptrix”’ needs an explana- 
tion, at least for the non-Catholic mind and for the ill-informed Catholic, 
so as to avoid possible erroneous implications (p. 71). Well and good; 
but I maintain that the fact that it should be explained to the unlearned 
is no reason why we should avoid itsuse. Do not the terms “‘infallibility” 
and “‘Mother of God,’ for instance, demand an accurate explanation 
and even a marked restriction? Yet, who would think of avoiding their 
use simply on that score? Protestants have, as a rule, misinterpreted 
these and hundreds of other Catholic terms; why not avoid them all 
in order to be consistent? I must say that in my reference to Pius XI’s 
words, ‘‘aptissimis eam verbis, etc.,’’ I should have referred my readers 
to Acta Apostolice Sedis, XV, 105, instead of XXV, 80. And I also 
wish to state that one may aptly express the doctrine of co-redemption 
without using the very word ‘“‘Co-redemptrix.”” Thus, Pope Benedict 
XV says that Mary redeemed the human race with Christ, and yet does 
not employ the term ‘“‘Co-redemptrix.’”’ The present Pope, however, 
while approving of Benedict XV’s terminology, chooses rather the 
word ‘‘Co-redemptrix’’ itself on no less than two occasions (Osservatore 
Romano, March 25, 1934; ibid., April 29-30, 1935). 

Fr. Kaiser quotes me as saying that the title of ‘‘Co-redemptrix’”’ was 
generally accepted in the thirteenth century. I said nothing of the 
kind. I simply stated that around the year 1300 Alanus Varenius 
speaks of it not as something new or composed by himself, but as some- 
thing which was already generally accepted. In other words, it is 
Alanus who gives that impression in his writings, not I. Personally, 
I do not think that this title was in general use at the time of Sts. Bona- 
venture, Thomas, and Albertus Magnus. The learned Scotus did 
know of it at least in its simpler form, namely, “‘Redemptrix’’ (cfr. 
Lib. Sent. and Report. Paris., III, Dist. III, Q.i). Besides, does it make 
any difference whether or not it was generally used in the thirteenth 
century? May not the Church at any time approve of any terminology 
she deems fit to express a given doctrine? And, as a matter of fact, 
the title of ‘“Co-redemptrix”’ has come into general use in modern times, 
and counts in its favor not only the Holy See (which would be sufficient) 
but an endless host of Cardinals, bishops, theologians and Catholic 
writers of renown. Fr. Kaiser reminds us that the Decrees in which the 
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Holy See styles Mary our ‘‘Co-redemptrix’”’ are not infallible. Very 
true; but he will agree with us that it is not the task of any private 
theologian to ‘‘check up” on the wording of Papal documents. These, 
although not infallible, are always very carefully drawn up and deserve 
our respect. If the Holy See does not care to avoid the use of the title 
of ‘“‘Co-redemptrix,”’ but has repeatedly inserted it in its Decrees, 
why should Fr. Kaiser insist that it should be avoided? Shall we doubt 
that the wisdom and prudence of the Holy See far exceed ours? 

Laus Virgini Co-redemptrici—Hodie et semper! 

Rome, Italy. J. B. Carot, O.F.M. 























Roman Documents 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the Elevation to the Roman 
Purple of His Eminence, Cardinal O’Connell 


The Acta Apostolice Sedis of January 20, 1937 (XXIX, 10), 
contains the letter of congratulation which His Holiness sent to 
Cardinal O’Connell on the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the latter’s elevation to the Roman Purple. The letter lauded 
the Cardinal’s great services to his people and the Church, and 
granted the Apostolic blessing with plenary indulgence on the 
usual conditions to all the faithful who assisted at the pontifical 
rites celebrating the happy occasion. 


Work by L. Laberthonniére Placed on the Index 


By resolution of the Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office 
the posthumous work of Lucien Laberthonniére, entitled ‘‘Etudes 
sur Descartes’ (L. Canet, Paris, 1935), has been placed on the 
Index of Forbidden Books. His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, has 
confirmed the resolution and ordered its publication (Acta Ap. 
Sedis, XXIX, 13). 
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Homiletic Part 


Catechetical Instructions for Sundays and Feasts 


Fifth Sunday after Easter 
The Results of the Ascension of Christ 


By Epwarp DALY 


“TI leave the world and go to the Father.... If you ask the Father any- 

thing in My Name, He will give it you’’ (Gospel).—‘‘Christ hath risen 

and shone upon us, whom He redeemed with His blood’ (Great 
Alleluia). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: Heaven was the only fit place for Christ’s Risen Body. 
(1) Describe properties of Risen Body. 
(2) Heaven the reward of His Passion and Death. 
I. The Ascension of Christ gives us an Advocate with the Father: “And 
if any man sin, we have an Advocate with the Father’ (I John, 11. 1). 
(a) He is the Eternal Victim—‘‘yesterday, to-day, and the same 
forever’ (Heb., xiti.8). “Always living to make intercession 
for us” (Heb., vii. 25). 
(b) Print of the nails and wound in His side. 
(c) He has promised that, if we ask anything in His Name (per 
Jesum Christum), God will grant it. 
II. The Ascension of Christ opens the gates of heaven: ‘‘I goto preparea 
place for you’’ (John, xiv. 2). 
(a) Old Testament and future life. 
(b) Contrast of Christ’s teaching. 
(c) Leads captivity captive; enters into heaven with souls of just. 
(d) Joy of disciples. 
III. The Ascension of Christ sends us the Holy Spirit: ‘But if I go, 
I will send Him unto you’’ (John, xvi. 7). 
(a) Promise of a Paraclete. 
(b) Apostles were to wait until endowed with power from on high. 
(c) The Descent of Holy Spirit. 
IV. The Ascension of Christ gives Him to the individual soul. ‘He 
ascended above all the heavens that He might fill all things’ (Eph., 
iv. 10). 
(a) “‘Touch Me not, for I am not yet ascended to the Father” 
(John, xx. 17). 
(b) Spirituallife: prayer, Mass, Sacraments. 
(c) Union with Christ: “I live, yet not I’’ (Gal., it. 20). 


The glorified state of Christ’s Risen Body demanded a fitting environ- 
ment. It could no longer belong to a world of suffering and death, 
because His Risen Body had no longer these disabilities within itself. 
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His sudden appearance through walls and closed doors was, as we read 
in the Gospel, somewhat disconcerting to His disciples. They took 
Him to be a spirit, but He insisted upon His bodily reality: ‘See My 
hands and feet, that it is I Myself: handle Me and see” (Luke, xxiv. 
38). So it was clear that heaven and not earth was the right and fit 
environment of Christ’s Risen Body. ‘‘He ascended into heaven and 
sitteth at the right hand of God the Father Almighty.”’ 


The Ascension of Christ Gives Us an Advocate with the Father 


The Sacrifice of Calvary is inexhaustible in its power and unceasing 
in its operation. Its efficacy is always present and working in Christ, 
so that He is the Divine Victim, ‘‘yesterday, to-day, and the same 
forever’ (Heb., xiii. 8). ‘“‘See My hands and feet,’ says Our Lord on 
the morning of the Resurrection to His doubting disciples. He points 
to His pierced hands and feet and the wound in His side as evidences of 
His bodily identity. The print of the nails would always be the mark 
of Christ’s identity; His wounds, glorified and imperishable, a pleading 
voice stronger than the cry of Abel. So He is ever our Advocate. Any- 
thing we ask the Father in His name—through Jesus Christ—He will 
grant (John, xvi. 23). 

The persistency of sin and the consequent need of God’s mercy bring 
a steady and continual stream of clients to the Divine Advocate, who is 
ever in court to plead before the Eternal Father. So He pleads until 
sin shall be no more, and Christ shall have delivered up the Kingdom 
to His Father. 


The Ascension of Christ Opens the Gates of Heaven 


Man was made for heaven when God breathed into him a spiritual 
and immortal soul. He comes from God, and in God alone does he 
find abiding rest. As the Psalmist tells us: ‘‘My soul thirsteth for the 
strong living God. O when shall I come and appear before the face of 
my God?” (Ps. xli. 2). The Fathers and Patriarchs of the Old Testa- 
ment looked upon death with misgiving. It was the gate of hell or 
limbo—the terra oblivionis. The lament of the sick King Ezechias 
states the feelings of the people of his day: “For the grave cannot 
praise Thee: death cannot celebrate Thee: they that go down into the 
pit cannot hope for Thy truth” (Is., xxxviii. 18). Yet, under God’s 
enlightenment there emerges the strong unquenchable hope: “I shall 
not die, but live: and shall declare the works of the Lord” (Ps. cxvii. 
17). 

Man’s inheritance lost to him in Adam, the father of the human race, 
is restored to him in Christ, the Divine Head of the regenerated human 
family who takes possession of heaven in our name: “Lift up your 
gates, O ye princes, and be ye lifted up, O eternal gates: and the King of 
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Glory shall enter in’ (Ps. xxiii. 7). It is the teaching of the Christian 
Church that the spirits of the departed just remained in the captivity 
of limbo, until the Son of God brought to them redemption and revela- 
tion. With them He entered into the glory of heaven, to prepare that 
“place” for us who follow on: “Ascending on high, He led captivity 
captive” (Eph., iv. 8; cfr. Ps. Ixvii. 19). We are told in the Gospel 
that the disciples, after seeing Christ ascend into heaven, came down 
from Olivet rejoicing. 


The Ascension of Christ Sends Us the Holy Spirit 


In His last discourse with His disciples, Our Lord is emphatic that 
unless He goes—that is, by way of Crucifixion, Resurrection, Ascension 
—the Holy Spirit or Paraclete will not come to them. Without the 
Holy Spirit, they are nothing. ‘Without Me,” He says, ‘“‘you can do 
nothing’ (John, xv. 5). In possessing the Holy Spirit, they possess 
the fullness of Christ, the seed of God, the divine vital principle, that 
makes them “new creatures’ (Gal., vi. 5), partakers of the Divine 
Nature. No longer are we “pilgrims and strangers on earth,” but 
“‘fellow-citizens with the Saints and the domestics of God” (Eph., ii. 19). 
The fulfillment of Christ’s promise to send the Holy Ghost is the tongues 
of fire at Pentecost, entering into everyone, and the “‘little flock’’ of 
the Gospel becomes the Catholic Church. 


The Ascension of Christ Gives Him to the Individual Soul 


The love of man for Christ must transcend flesh and blood, must be 
of heaven, a divine thing, something that brings him into fellowship 
with the Holy Trinity. ‘My Father will love him,” says Christ (John, 
xiv. 23), ‘“‘and We will take up our abode with him.”” This is something 
personal and individual, and it could be brought about only by Our Lord 
withdrawing from our sight, hearing and touch. This is the meaning 
of Our Lord’s request to Mary Magdelen: ‘Touch Me not, for I am not 
yet ascended to the Father’ (John, xx. 17). Our relationship with 
Christ was henceforth to be supernatural and free from earth. It was 
to be beyond all limitations and barriers—something unfathomable and 
infinite. Here we are face to face with the individual spiritual life as 
extensive and varied as there are men and women. It is the abundance 
of Christ, the unsearchable riches of Christ, those vast reserves of 
Christ’s gifts that St. Paul calls the fullness of Christ. This is the 
supernatural life of the Church of Christ as exemplified in the personal 
union of men and women with Christ through prayer, the Mass, and the 
Sacraments. It is to put on Christ, to live Christ: “I live; yet not I, 
but Christ liveth in me”’ (Gal., ii. 20). 
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Conclusion 


Per Crucem ad Lucem. To the two depressed disciples of Emmaus, 
Our Risen Lord says: ‘‘Behooved it not the Christ to suffer these 
things and so enter into His glory?” (Luke, xxiv. 26). In these words 
Our Lord indicates the wisdom of the Cross, which has for its culmina- 
tion the ascension of regenerated and risen man, and heaven the eternal 
abiding place of soul and body. St. Paul says: “We have no lasting 
city here; we look for one to come” (Heb., xiii. 14). And this abiding 
city Christ in His Ascension has founded for us. Here we have struggle, 
temptation, suffering and death. The final issue of it all is man’s 
eternal destiny. It is “the full-grown man, unto the measure of the 
stature of the fullness of Christ’’ (Eph., iv. 13). 


Feast of the Ascension 


The Ascension and Second Coming of Christ 


By THE RIGHT REv. Mscr. J. B. Dupexk, K.C.H.S. 


“This Jesus, who is taken up from you into heaven, shall so come’ 
(Acts, i. 11). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The manner of the Ascension. 
(2) Christ’s Ascension a proof and pledge that those united to Him here 
may confidently expect to join Him above. 
(3) Meaning of “He sits at the right hand of God the Father.” 
(4) Reasons for His Ascension. 
(a) He has opened for us the gate of heaven. 
(b) He ts now our perpetual Meditator with the Father. 
(5) He will come again as our Judge. 
(6) The particular judgment. 
(7) The general judgment. 
(8) Signs of the Second Coming of Christ. 
(9) Human reason and science, as well as Revelation, points to the end 
of the world. 


The fact and manner of Our Blessed Saviour’s Ascension into heaven, 
which we celebrate to-day, is related in the Lesson which has been read 
from the Acts of the Apostles. The Evangelist St. Luke, to whom is 
attributed the authorship of the Acts, adds his testimony to that of 
St. Mark, who, as you heard in the Gospel, also tells us that ‘‘the Lord 
Jesus was taken up into heaven and sits on the right hand of God.” 
Let us place ourselves in spirit with that little band of Our Lord’s 
disciples who witnessed the event, and contemplate the mystery involved 
in the words of the Angels: ‘“Ye men of Galilee, why stand you looking 
up to heaven? This Jesus, who is taken up from you into heaven, shall 
so come as you have seen Him going.’ For in these words is contained 
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the basis of that portion of the Apostles’ Creed which we must, and do, 
believe when we say: “He ascended into heaven; sits at the right hand 
of God the Father Almighty; thence He shall come to judge the living 
and the dead.” 

The Royal Psalmist had foretold the glorious ascension of Our Lord 
and Saviour when he exclaimed: “Clap your hands, all ye nations; 
shout unto God with the voice of joy.... God is ascended with jubilee” 
(Ps. xlvi. 1, 6). The Church, using his ecstatic words in the Proper of 
to-day’s Mass, exhorts us not only to spiritual gladness on this feast, 
but to perceive with faith and understanding the mystery commemo- 
rated, and, by the grace of God, to reflect in our life and actions the 
faith which we profess and the hope to which we cling. 


The Ascension a Pledge and Promise 


For Our Lord Jesus Christ, having by His passion and death wrought 
the work of our redemption, and during the forty days after His resurrec- 
tion laid the foundations of His Church upon which He was about to 
send down the Holy Spirit, ascended as man, both body and soul, unto 
His Father and thereby gave His faithful both proof and pledge that 
those united to Him here below by faith, hope and charity might con- 
fidently expect to join Him in His eternal kingdom. “I go,’ He had 
said, “‘to prepare a place for you” (John, xiv. 2). As God, indeed, He 
had never left heaven, for He is always there, as by His divinity He is 
everywhere at all times. But it was the earth that for a while became 
His dwelling-place through His Incarnation; and, ascending now into 
heaven He did so not altogether by His supreme power as God, but 
also by the virtue which He possessed as man. We read in Holy Scrip- 
ture of others who were taken into heaven or at least wafted above the 
earth. For instance, the Old Testament prophet Elias was carried 
aloft in a fiery chariot (IV Kings, ii. 11); the prophet Habacuc was 
transported from Judea to Babylon by an Angel (Dan., xiv. 35 sqq.), 
and the deacon Philip, as related in the New Testament, was taken 
away from his first convert by the spirit of the Lord (Acts, viii. 39). 
St. Paul also was, according to his Second Epistle to the Corinthians 
(xii. 4), “caught up into paradise and heard secret words which it is 
not granted man to utter.’ In all these cases it was a manifestation of 
a power beyond that of the person himself—that is, the power of God; 
human power alone could not have performed such feats. So also, in 
the case of Jesus Christ, human power alone would not have sufficed to 
cause Him to ascend into heaven, but the virtue with which His soul 
was endowed was capable of moving His body, which, glorified by the 
Resurrection, readily obeyed the soul that moved it. Hence, we believe 
of Jesus Christ that it was both as God and man that He ascended into 
heaven by His own power. 
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Christ Sits at the Right Hand of the Father 


The words of the Creed, ‘‘He sits at the right hand of God the Father,”’ 
are figurative, like many other passages of Holy Writ as well as some 
expressions used by the Church in her liturgy. Language is simply 
accommodated to human ideas and affections; bodily members and 
actions are attributed to God, who is pure spirit and has nothing physi- 
cal about Him. We must not, therefore, take literally the words, 
“right hand of God,” as if God Himself had two hands or two sides in a 
material sense. But, as it is customary, when entertaining guests, to 
place the most honored one at the host’s right side, we, adapting this 
notion, express by the words of the Creed the honor and glory that 
Jesus Christ, as man, has obtained above all other men. And again, 
when we say that Our Lord “‘sits” in this most honored place, at the 
right hand of the Father, we do not imply a position or posture of His 
body, in the same sense (say) that he sat with His disciples at the Last 
Supper, but we indicate His possession of that royal and supreme power, 
dignity and glory which He received from the Father, according to the 
words of St. Paul: “Raising Him up from the dead and setting Him in 
the heavenly places, above all principality and power and virtue and 
domination. ..not only in this world, but also in that which is to come 
...He hath subjected all things under His feet’’ (Eph., i. 20-22). These 
words of the Apostle plainly indicate that all honor and glory belong 
properly to Our Lord in a special and exclusive manner above that 
which any created being, even an Angel, may have or attain, for else- 
where he asks: ““To which of the Angels said He at any time: ‘Sit on 
My right hand until I make Thy enemies Thy footstool’?”’ (Heb., i. 13; 
Ps. cix. 1). 


Reasons for the Ascension 


In the Gospels as read on the past three Sundays Our Blessed Saviour 
Himself has given us some of the reasons for His ascension. It is unneces- 
sary to repeat those to-day. However, in addition to them, we may with 
profit reflect that it was fitting He should ascend to take possession of 
His throne of glory in the kingdom which He had said was not of this 
world (John, xviii. 36). For the kingdoms and empires of earth are 
transitory, depending upon wealth corruptible by rust, upon men whose 
flesh is but dust; but the kingdom of Christ is spiritual and eternal. 
The earth, at its best, is no fitting abode for the immortal King of Ages, 
and, leaving it, He would draw our attention to the spiritual treasury 
available to “the poor in this world, rich in faith” (James, ii. 5), whom 
He has chosen and whom, by His blood, He made co-heirs with Himself 
to that kingdom. Thither He would have us follow Him in heart and 
mind. By His death and resurrection He gave us the example of dying 
to ourselves and the things of earth in order that we might rise in spirit. 
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By His ascension He taught us that, though living in this vale of tears, 
we should direct our thoughts and desires towards heaven. For a little 
while we are pilgrims and strangers, having here no abiding city; but, 
united by grace to Him, we are “‘fellow-citizens with the Saints, the 
domestics of God” (Eph., ii. 19), whose ‘‘conversation is in heaven, 
whence we look for the Saviour, Our Lord Jesus Christ’’ (Phil., iii. 20). 

The Church, therefore, in the Mass to-day sings: ‘“The Lord is in 
Sinai, in the Holy Place; ascending on high He led captivity captive” 
(Ps. Ixvii. 18-19; Eph., iv. 8). Triumphant over death and the grave, 
over sin and the devil, the glorified body of Christ has ascended into the 
presence of God the Father to be our advocate. He has gone to prepare 
a place for us, as He had promised. He would lead us, exiles of Eden 
and slaves of sin and the devil, ransomed and free into the new and eternal 
Eden above. He has opened for us the gates that had been closed by 
the sin of Adam; ahead of us, and on our behalf, He has entered into 
the holy place which He invites us to share with Him. ‘“‘Father,”’ 
He prayed on one occasion, “I will that where I am, they also whom 
Thou hast given Me may be with Me” (John, xvii. 24). But, as He 
Himself entered into His kingdom only at the expense of a terrible 
sacrifice, so the mystery of the Ascension should remind us that without 
the cross there can be no crown. If we would follow Him, we must 
resist manfully and overcome the enemies of our salvation, bear pa- 
tiently the trials and afflictions of this life; we must keep our heart and 
mind fixed upon the glorious destiny purchased for us by Our Redeemer, 
that our soul, raised above earthly affections, may always live in heaven. 


Christ Will Come Again as Judge 


To this end it is expedient that we remember that Our Lord is not 
only our Saviour and Mediator, but that He will also one day be our 
Judge. He came into the world once in the capacity of Redeemer; 
ascending into heaven, He is our advocate with the Father; but, this 
same Jesus, in the words of the Angels, will return. And the next time 
He comes, it will be ‘‘as a thief in the night” (I Thess., v. 2), on a day 
and at an hour that no one knows (Matt., xxiv. 36). Whether we take 
these words as applying to the end of our own individual earthly career 
or to the end of the whole world, makes little practical difference as far 
as our personal salvation is concerned. The Church teaches that there 
will be two judgments, one particular and the other general. We must 
all appear “‘before the judgment seat of Christ, that every one may 
receive. ..according as he has done, whether it be good or evil’”’ (II Cor., 
v. 10). It is eminently proper, therefore, that on this Feast of the 
Ascension we contemplate, first of all, our appearance before our most 
just Judge in that moment when we shall have departed out of this 
life, and then the second coming of Our Lord to judge the living and the 
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dead; that is, the general judgment, to which primarily the Creed has 
reference. Supposing the first were to come to happen this day—at 
this moment—in what condition are we to render account of our thoughts, 
our words and our actions, and to receive the sentence of an all-knowing, 
all-seeing Judge who weighs, not only those thoughts, words and deeds 
in themselves, but all the motives and circumstances, the effects and 
consequences thereof? How much worse prepared are we for the gen- 
eral judgment, when we shall not be alone in the presence of that same 
Judge, but the whole court of heaven and all who have ever dwelt 
upon earth shall be the witnesses of our conduct during our earthly 
sojourn; when all we have done, spoken, or thought shall be as an open 
book; when, all being gathered together at that final tribunal, each 
and everyone shall hear his lot in eternity irrevocably decided and 
announced for all to hear, and the justice of God, which sometimes 
permits the good to suffer in this life and the wicked to prosper, shall 
for ever appear most right and just to all men at once! 

Common observation proves to us that in this world justice is only 
relative, and that the world’s estimate regarding men and their acts is 
very often erroneous and often deliberately unjust. The virtuous 
very frequently suffer misrepresentation, while the hypocritical and 
wicked are as frequently commended for seeming virtue if not for actual 
vice. Men’s acts seldom, if ever, receive adequate retribution here, 
whether for good or ill. Merit goes unrewarded, while unworthiness is 
not seldom praised and paid handsomely. Motives, if men consider 
them at all, are generally misconstrued and rarely appreciated. Now 
the sun shines alike on the just and the unjust; the rain falls equally 
upon the good and the bad; but a time is coming when all the hidden 
works of men shall be made manifest, when nothing can any longer be 
concealed. Very wisely, therefore, has the truth of the second coming 
of Christ been made an article of the Creed, lest we doubt concerning 
the providence and the ultimate justice of God. ‘“Thence He shall 
come to judge the living and the dead,” is a thought that should be full 
of assurance to the good, as it is properly a threat full of terror for 
those who are not. 


The Particular Judgment 


On a great feast day of the Church, death, judgment, punishment 
and hell may seem unpleasant subjects for meditation; but a large 
portion of their unpleasantness would vanish had we personally less 
reason to fear them. Crooks may shudder at passing a prison and 
criminals quail at sight of the gallows or electric chair; but the honest 
citizen who has violated no law is not specially perturbed by these 
objects. As long as men live upon earth, they can deceive their fellows 
and do. The judges and juries of this world are equally frail and unreli- 
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able; the offender against civil law quite often goes unpunished, even 
if caught, and, on the other hand, comparatively harmless persons are 
sometimes very harshly dealt with by the courts of the land. Now with 
God a miscarriage of justice is impossible. He neither deceives nor 
can He be deceived; He is not mocked by hypocrisy or appearances. 
At the particular judgment there will be no easily bribed lawyer to 
plead for us, no witnesses willing or able to perjure themselves for us. 
The vain excuses we have framed in our mind will avail us nothing; 
there will be only the accusing conscience, the stern command to ‘‘render 
an account,” and the realization of just exactly what we are in the sight 
of God. At the general judgment there will be, in addition, those 
whom we have misled and scandalized by our example, command, 
counsel, neglect or otherwise; those whom we have injured or offended, 
and perhaps ruined for eternity. For once we shall get the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth in a manner unknown in this 
life. And then the soul, already judged in particular, shall have judg- 
ment passed also upon the body which it had animated upon earth, and 
to which in the general resurrection it will be reunited. Then, for 
eternity, the sentence already passed upon the soul shall be confirmed 


also in the body. 
The General Judgment 


The judging of the world on the last day, though common, of course, 
to the three Persons of the Blessed Trinity, is particularly assigned to 
Jesus Christ, not only as God, but as man also, since Our Saviour said of 
Himself: ‘“‘He (God) hath given Him power to do judgment, because 
He is the Son of Man” (John, v. 27). This is confirmed by the preaching 
of St. Paul: ‘‘He (Jesus Christ) was appointed by God to be judge of 
the living and the dead” (Acts, x. 42). It is altogether appropriate 
that He, who assumed human flesh and form for mankind, should pass 
judgment and pronounce sentence upon man, body and soul, so that 
man with the eyes of the flesh might actually see his Judge and with 
bodily ears hear his own sentence. Moreover, it was by the judgment of 
men that Our Lord was unjustly condemned, and for their sins that 
He was crucified. Eternal justice therefore demands that He render 
in turn a justice clearly apparent to all men and understood by all. 

While Our Blessed Saviour has told us that no one knows when the 
last day shall come, He did inform us that it would be preceded by 
certain signs. Briefly, the chief ones were: that the Gospel should have 
been preached to the whole world, that there should be a great falling 
away from faith, and that the Antichrist should have appeared. Time 
does not permit now of a lengthy speculation on these signs, but from 
our own observation we can know that they are far on their way to 
fulfillment. The Church has already spread the Gospel throughout all 
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lands: unbelief and godlessness are so rampant to-day that all mankind, 
it would seem, has revolted against God; and, if the “man of sin” 
referred to in recorded divine revelation has not yet appeared in the 
flesh, no one can doubt that the spirit of Antichrist is present now among 
us. But whether the consummation be close at hand or still far off, 
remember that it is certain. Whatever we may guess—for, in the 
absence of knowledge that has not been vouchsafed to any man, we can 
only guess—as to the time, there is one thing about which there should 
be no guesswork, our own preparedness for the day of the Lord. 

I have intimated that for those whose conscience is right neither 
the thought of death nor of judgment should hold any special terror. 
Those united by faith and works to their Saviour here on earth may 
confidently expect, after passing through the portal of death, to behold 
Him face to face as their Saviour still, and to hear at the last judgment 
the consoling words: ‘Come, ye blessed of My Father, possess the 
kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world’ (Matt., 
xxv. 34). But for many this same Jesus will have suffered and shed 
His blood in vain. Those who by their own fault have not benefited 
by the Redemption, will, standing before Him in their particular judg- 
ment, find a Saviour indeed, but one whom they have rejected and 
scorned, and who therefore is now only an avenging Judge to reject 
them in turn; and in the final consummation, before all men, they 
shall hear confirmed their eternal condemnation: ‘Depart from Me, 
ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels” 
(ibid., 41). 


Human Reason and Science Also Point to End of World 


Do not be deceived, brethren. Reason, as well as revelation and 
the constant teaching of the Church, tells us, and science confirms, that 
this world and all in it is transitory and bound to come to anend. The 
very soul of man cries out for a final and universal justice; divine revela- 
tion and the voice of the Church assure us that it is to be had at a general 
judgment. Reason demands an eternal punishment for those who 
reject salvation and the mercy of God and resist His grace unto the end, 
as fully as that same reason prompts the soul of man to long for a 
complete and lasting happiness which it knows is not obtainable in or 
compatible with this world. The doctrine of hell is not a pleasant one, 
but there is no doctrine more clearly pointed out in the Sacred Scriptures, 
and all efforts to explain it away or minimize it are vain and futile. 
If then the love of God fails to move us to desire heaven and direct all 
our efforts towards it, let at least the threat of hell inspire us to avoid 
evil and. do good while there is time. ‘Fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of wisdom’”’ (Ecclus., i. 16). ‘‘In all thy works remember thy last 
end, and thou shalt never sin’’ (ibid., vii. 40). Fortunately, there is 
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scarcely anyone so completely dedicated to vice that he cannot be 
recalled to virtue or repentance by the thought of one day rendering an 
account, not only to his most strict Judge, but before the whole world. 
And the same thought, to the righteous, should be an encouragement 
in time of trial and disappointment, an incentive to progress: ‘He 
that is just, let him be justified still; he that is holy, let him be sanctified 
still’ (Apoc., xxii. 11). 

“The Son of Man shall come in the glory of His Father with His 
Angels, and then shall He render to every man according to his works” 
(Matt., xvi. 27). This Jesus, whom by the eyes of faith we have beheld 
ascending on high, will fulfill His promise: ‘“To him that shall overcome. 
I will give to sit with Me on My throne” (Apoc., iii. 21). Though, 
therefore, the just man pass his years on earth in obscurity, in poverty 
and suffering, in ignominy even, there is the blessed looking forward to 
a day when, the fret and fever and conflict of life being over, he shall 
be admitted into a heavenly fatherland to share a glory and happiness, 
a rest and peace, that shall neither fade nor fail. Moreover, he who 
has been victorious shall on the last day, in the sight and hearing of all 
his fellows, be publicly declared by the eternal and infinite Judge 
worthy of a crown of glory, worthy to rejoice for ever and ever with the 
Church Triumphant, through the merits of Jesus Christ, the Lord and 
King. Let us, therefore, in spirit to-day, and throughout our life, 
follow our ascending Saviour into the kingdom He went to make ready 
for us, and, thither directing our thoughts, our longings, our words 
and our actions, say with all the fervor of the beloved disciple, St. John, 
on Patmos: “Amen! Come, Lord Jesus!” (Apoc., xxii. 20). Alleluia, 
Amen! 


Sunday in the Octave of the Ascension 
The Person of the Holy Ghost 


By BENIGNUS BRENNAN, O.M.Cap. 


“The Paraclete whom I will send you from the Father, the Spirit of 
truth, who proceedeth from the Father’’ (John, xv. 26). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: Notion of substance, nature and person. Contrast un- 
created or absolute substance with the created or relative. 
I. (a) The Holy Ghost is God—in one identical Divine Nature. 
(b) Coéqual—shares every perfection of the Divine Nature. 
(c) Coéternal—shares every perfection of the Divine Nature from 
all eternity. 
(d) Consubstantial—nature is one, not multiplied (John, xiv-xvi; 
I John, v. 7; Hebrews; Ephesians; Council of Trent). 
II. He proceeds from the Father and the Son as one principle. 
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(a) Called the Spirit of the Father and the Spirit of the Son 
(Matt., x. 20). 
(b) Sent by the Father and sent by the Son (St. John). 
III. Heis a Person and a distinct Person. 
(a) By virtue of the Infinite Act of love communicating the 
divine essence. 
(6) By the operations attributed to Him (John, Matthew, Paul): 
“He will give testimony, He will teach, He will abide.” 
IV. Distinction arises from relations. 
(a) Procession and aspiration—active and passive. 
(b) The subject or breather and the object breathed. 

V. Activity of intelligence and will complete the revelation of the 
Blessed Trinity within the Divine Essence. There are two 
processions. The Holy Ghost cannot become the principle of a 
third. 


The deepest mystery of all revealed mysteries, that of the Blessed 
Trinity cannot be fathomed nor even conceived by the human reason. 
The greatest philosophers of ancient Greece and Rome in their search- 
ings for the true Deity failed to apprehend the vaguest notion of three 
distinct persons in a numerically identical nature. Only revelation 
from the Divine Intelligence could disclose to men the profound depths 
and heights and secrets of the Godhead. But that revelation has made 
clearly evident to faith this astounding fact: inthe unity of the Divine 
Nature there are three Persons, the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost; 
a trinity in the same substantial unity and a unity in a distinct, personal 
trinity. The finite intellect will ever fail to envisage and language be 
inadequate to express this most unsearchable truth of our Christian 
religion. It were easier to empty the ocean into a tiny sand hole on the 
seashore than to comprehend the Blessed Trinity or (so mysterious and 
overpowering is it) any part of it, or, even guided by revelation, to 
prove it by speculative argument. The mystery is the supreme test of 
our faith, humility and reverence. Son and Holy Spirit will ever be 
for us infinite realities shadowed by our created minds. We can, how- 
ever, implore the Holy Ghost, upon whom we are about to dwell, that 
He may enlighten us to understand and clearly to express our under- 
standing of His own Person and office. 


Who Is the Holy Ghost? 


Who is the Holy Ghost? What is His exit from eternity? The Holy 
Ghost is God, one in nature, one in dignity, one in perfection with the 
Father and the Son; He is coéqual, coéternal and consubstantial with 
Them, sharing Their identical nature or essence. Therefore, though the 
Holy Ghost be the Third Person, He is not a third God. The oneness 
of nature constitutes the unity of Divinity. 

The Holy Ghost is the production of the Divine Will, and as the 
Divine Will has an infinite activity from ever to ever, it carries over into 
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its act the whole Divine Essence; it communicates the completeness of 
the Divine Nature to Him and so perfectly as to produce a conscious 
personality which is the Holy Ghost. This absolute identity, which 
has been vouched for by the Scriptures, may be inferred from many 
sayings of Christ and the Apostles and Evangelists. Christ commanded 
the Apostles to baptize all nations ‘‘in the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost.’’ The singular word (name) implies 
that the three Persons are equally omnipotent, eternal and perfect. 
The same conclusion may be drawn from St. Paul when he says: “There 
are diversities of operations but the same God who worketh all in 
all.... But all these things one and the same Spirit worketh, dividing 
to everyone according as He will” (I Cor., xii.6,11). Again we read in 
St. John (xvi. 7, 15): “If I go not, the Paraclete will not come to you, 
but when He, the Spirit of truth, is come He will teach you all truth. 
All things whatsoever the Father hath are Mine. Therefore I said 
that He shall receive of Mine and show it to you.” It is also written by 
the same Evangelist: ‘Jesus said to Philip: ‘Philip, he that seeth Me, 
seeth the Father also. Believe you not that I am in the Father and the 
Father is in Me?’”’ (John, xiv. 9). One in nature are these two. And 
the Spirit, receiving from the Word, is equally divine and wholly equal 
in every perfection of the uncreated Lord. The text of St. John’s First 
Epistle (v. 7), quoted and accepted by the Council of Trent, is emphatic 
on this point of doctrine: “There are three who give testimony in heaven: 
the Father, the Word and the Holy Spirit. And these three are one.”’ 
The Divinity of the Holy Ghost must be upheld. He is God of true 
God; He and the Father and the Son are one in essence and yet distinct 
in Person. 


The Procession of the Holy Ghost 


In every rational nature exist intellect and will and activities of 
either faculty. The intellect concerns itself with truth; the will moves 
towards the goodness of the true. In God, the Father conceived an 
image of His eternal truth and infinite perfection, and the infinite idea 
generated the Son or Word wholly in the Divine Nature; the Father and 
the Son expressed their mutual love—the Father’s infinite, timeless 
appreciation of His begotten Son and the Son’s appreciation of His 
unbegotten Father. This act of love, eternaliy operating, produced 
the Holy Ghost. Hence it is declared that He proceeds from the Father 
and the Son as from one principle; He is the eternal expression, breath 
and fullness of Their personal love. Love is the gateway of His exit 
from eternity. The Gospels declare at one time that the Paraclete is 
sent by the Father, at another time by the Son. The principle of His 
procession or origin is not the Father or the Son, but the First and 
Second Persons in joint action. That the Third Person with His opera- 
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tions is distinct from them becomes evident from the words of St. John 
(xiv. 16): ‘‘I will ask the Father and He will give you another Para- 
clete.”” What is given is distinct from the giver and what is asked is 
other than the petitioner. ‘“‘When the Paraclete cometh, whom I will 
send you, the Spirit of truth, who proceedeth from the Father, He shall 
give testimony of Me”’ (John, xv. 26). Anyone may see in this text a 
reference to three, not to one, as also in the passage from St. Luke 
(iii. 21, 22): “Jesus, being baptized, heaven was opened; and the Holy 
Ghost descended in a bodily shape, as a dove upon Him; and a voice 
came from heaven: “Thou art My beloved Son; in Thee am I well 
pleased.’’’ It must indeed be abundantly clear that in the procession 
and aspiration of the Holy Ghost there is a real distinction between the 
Spirator or Breather (the Father and Son) and the Object Breathed 
(the Holy Spirit), and yet an absolute communication of the Divine 
Nature in all its fullness and perfection and unity by the act of infinite, 
mutual, and eternally active love. Hence, though the order of Persons 
must always be Father, Son and Holy Ghost, this does not mean that 
there is an order of time or dignity, a before or after, a greater or a 
lesser among them. I believe in the Holy Ghost, who proceedeth from 
the Father and the Son and who is in the Word as the Word is in the 
Father, the principle of all creation. 


The Holy Ghost in the Humanity of Christ 


In the internal operation of the Godhead the Holy Ghost is produced 
but does not produce. The Father generates the Son, and the Father 
and the Son produce the Holy Ghost. This completes in the Divine 
personal nature the act of the intellect and the act of the will. Hence 
we say the Paraclete proceeds but is not the principle of a further pro- 
cession. There was, therefore, given to Him a fecundity outside, when 
He had none within, the Divinity. Thus, when the Second Person of 
the Trinity assumed human nature and operated for the redemption of 
mankind, it was the Holy Spirit who achieved the mystery. By His 
ministry a new creation, an infinite unfolding of sacred love, took place 
in the Incarnation of Jesus Christ. The Gospel of St. Luke is explicit 
on the miracle. ‘‘And the Angel (Gabriel) said to Mary: ‘The Holy 
Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the Most High shall 
overshadow thee. And therefore also the Holy which shall be born of 
thee shall be called the Son of God’”’ (Luke, i. 35). The same idea 
St. Matthew (i. 20) thus expresses: ‘“That which is conceived in her is 
of the Holy Ghost.”” The union of the Spirit with the human nature of 
Christ is indeed intimate and sublime, and His presence was with Christ 
in His entire public career. ‘‘Jesus of Nazareth, how God anointed 
Him with the Holy Ghost and with power, who went about doing good, 
for God was with Him’ (Acts, x. 38). Eternally will the Word be 
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united to His human nature, and eternally will the Holy Ghost give to 
this nature the anointing which makes it Christ. ‘‘Christ,’’ declares 
St. Paul, “through the Holy Ghost offered Himself without spot unto 
God” (‘Ieb., ix. 14). Verily has every man been born again of the 
Spirit and elevated by sharing with Christ the nature which He assumed 
by the power of the Most High. 


The Holy Ghost in the Church 


The revelation of God was made to the world by Christ, and the 
fullness of revelation Christ promised to His Church by the abiding 
presence and light of the Holy Ghost. “I will ask,” said Jesus, ‘the 
Father, and He shall give you another Paraclete that He may abide 
with you forever” (John, xiv. 16). Being omnipotent, the Lord assures 
to the Church that she will endure, teach the truths of God with cer- 
tainty, and safely guide her members to sanctity. Under divine pro- 
tection the Church will ever survive; no earthly power can take life 
from her, and no combination of powers shall crush her out of existence. 
That a defenseless Church should stand against the bitter attacks and 
animosity of a powerful world evinces the presence of a sustaining prin- 
ciple that is more than human. And not alone will she survive, but she 
will teach the completeness of revelation to the world. This we know 
from the promise of Christ: ‘“The Paraclete, the Holy Ghost whom the 
Father will send you in My name, He will teach you all things and bring 
all things to your mind whatsoever I shall have said to you” (John, 
xiv. 26). He will unveil the secrets of the heavens and manifest the 
mysteries of God when the honor of the Lord and the necessity of man 
demand it; He will confer upon the Church the splendor of truth and 
enable her to guide the world in security and to lead wayward man back 
to a consciousness of his primitive origin. We have abundant cause to 
adore the Holy Ghost and constantly to invoke His power and wisdom. 


Reasons for Joy and Aspiration 


The ascent of Christ from the world and the descent of Christ to the 
world are divine realities sufficient to fill the world with joy, hope and 
peace, and to console men and aid them to lift their faces gladly into 
every rustling breeze. Christ walked the world’s plains, and the Spirit, 
as a dove, descended to earth and rested there. Man is the redeemed 
of Christ and the beloved of the Spirit. Hence, no human thing may 
dare to exploit him or to insult him or to enslave him, unless the human 
thing aspires to be another Lucifer or a mere unthinking robot. When 
on gloom-clad Calvary the groping hands of the awakened dead stretched 
forth to clasp the foot of the Cross, and the awakened looked up at the 
blood-empurpled Figure and cried: “It is our Saviour, our Lord, our 
God,” they were answered later from Olivet rapt in splendor by the 
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Master who said: “I go, but I shall send the Paraclete that He may 
give testimony of Me and teach, comfort and sanctify the sons of men.” 
And the Paraclete came and built the Church whence He may announce 
the tidings of truth and salvation, and He made us His temples wherein 
we may live and move and have our being in the infinite charity of God. 


Whitsunday 
The Works of the Holy Ghost 
By Francis J. CONNELL, C.SS.R., S.T.D. 


SYNOPSIS: I. (1) Description of the coming of the Holy Ghost. Wonderful ex- 
ternal manifestations of His coming on the A postles. 

(2) The Holy Ghost was given to the Apostles: (a) as rulers of the 
Church, to abide with them and with their successors in the 
government of the Church; (b) as individuals. Under this 
latter aspect all faithful Christians receive the Holy Ghost. 

II. (1) The Holy Ghost is the soul of the Church, just as Christ is its head. 

(2) It is by appropriation that we attribute to the Holy Ghost the 
sanctification of the Church and of its members. 

III. (1) For nineteen centuries the Holy Ghost has given light, strength 
and holiness to the Church. 

(2) The Holy Ghost sanctifies the soul of the individual Christian by 
graces given through the Sacraments and by extra-sacramental 
graces, by habitual supernatural qualities, and by actual helps. 

IV. The lessons of Whitsunday are that we should: (1) manifest our 
gratitude to the Holy Ghost; (2) be careful not to spurn His 
gifts of grace; (3) seek the consolations of the Holy Spirit in 
times of affliction. 


Few passages in Holy Writ surpass in dramatic vividness and in 
majestic grandeur the terse description of the descent of the Holy Ghost 
on Pentecost Sunday contained in the Acts of the Apostles (ii. 1-4): 
‘“‘And when the days of the Pentecost were accomplished, they were all 
together in one place. And suddenly there came a sound from heaven 
as of a mighty wind coming, and it filled the whole house where they 
were sitting. And there appeared to them parted tongues as it were of 
fire, and it sat upon every one of them. And they were all filled with 
the Holy Ghost, and they began to speak with divers tongues, according 
as the Holy Ghost gave them to speak.”’ 

Startling as was the manner in which the Holy Ghost descended, 
His coming was not unexpected. On several occasions, especially in 
His soul-stirring discourse after the Last Supper, Christ had promised 
His chosen disciples that after His ascension He would send the Holy 
Spirit to dwell in their hearts: ‘I will ask the Father, and He shall give 
you another Paraclete, that He may abide with you forever, the Spirit 
of truth.... He shall abide with you and shall bein you.... He will 
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teach you all things and bring all things to your mind, whatsoever I 
shall have said to you.... But when the Paraclete cometh whom I shall 
send you from the Father, the Spirit of truth who proceedeth from the 
Father, He shall give testimony of Me’’ (John, xiv. 16, 17, 26, xv. 26). 
And the last recorded words of the Son of God before He departed from 
earth to take possession of His celestial throne at the right hand of 
His Father were the consoling assurance to the little band of His faithful 
followers: ‘‘You shall receive the power of the Holy Ghost coming upon 
you, and you shall be witnesses unto Me in Jerusalem and in all Judea 
and Samaria, and even to the uttermost part of the earth” (Acts, i. 8). 

Yet, though they were fully aware that the Holy Ghost was to come 
upon them, the Apostles could hardly have expected to be the recipients 
of favors so plentiful and so remarkable as those they received on that 
memorable Pentecost. Their whole being was permeated with the 
light and power of the Divine Paraclete; in a single instant they became 
new men. Cowardly and inconstant before, they now became coura- 
geous and resolute heralds of the Gospel. Slow to perceive the things 
of God before, they now became clear and convincing expounders of the 
most sublime religious truths. In a word, they became living proofs 
of the transcendent supernatural powers that are bestowed on the 
human soul by the Holy Spirit when He dwells therein. 


W hy the Holy Ghost Was Given to the Apostles 


The Holy Ghost was given to the Apostles, in the first place, to assist 
them in their official capacity as the bearers of the glad tidings of the 
Gospel to all nations and as the first bishops of Christ’s Church. Their 
natural powers were utterly inadequate for the task of witnessing unto 
their Master ‘‘even to the uttermost part of the earth,” and of sustain- 
ing the savage persecution which their enemies would direct against 
them. For this task they needed light, strength, consolation from on 
high—and these were given them in lavish measure by the Holy Ghost. 
And down through the centuries until the end of time this same super- 
natural assistance of the Holy Spirit was to be poured out on the succes- 
sors of the Apostles in the government of the Church, for Christ had 
promised: ‘I will ask the Father, and He shall give you another Para- 
clete, that He may abide with you forever” (John, xiv. 16). 

The Holy Ghost was also given to the Apostles as individual Christians 
standing in need of divine help for the battle of life; and under this 
aspect He was to be bestowed also on all the members of the Church. 
St. John asserts that the words of Christ, “If any man thirst, let him 
come to Me and drink,’’ referred to ‘‘the Spirit which they should receive 
who believed in Him’’ (John, vii. 37-39). It was the will of Our Lord 
that the faithful of every generation should receive into their souls in 
an invisible manner the same Divine Paraclete with His precious gifts 
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of grace whom the Apostles received in a visible manner on the first 
Pentecost. 


The Holy Ghost in the Church 


Some might be inclined to ask: ‘“‘Why was the Holy Ghost needed? 
Was not Christ, the incarnate God, able Himself to provide all the super- 
natural helps required by His Church and by His followers?” The 
answer to these questions is found in that sublime doctrine, proposed by 
St. Paul, that the Church is the Mystical Body of Christ. Now, in 
every living body there must be not only a head but also a soul. The 
head is the guiding principle, the soul is the principle of life. Accord- 
ingly, the Mystical Body, the Church, has Christ as its head, and the 
Holy Ghost as its soul. On Pentecost Sunday the Church was born 
into the world, for on that day it was animated with a divine principle 
of life—a principle that has rendered the Church deathless in a world 
where all other living things must die. And just as in a living human 
body the soul functions actively in each of the myriads of cells that 
make up the whole body, so the Holy Ghost is continually fostering the 
activities of the supernatural life in the millions of faithful members 
of Christ’s Church. 

However, to understand correctly the Catholic doctrine regarding the 
operations of the Holy Ghost in the Church, we must be mindful of a 
very important theological principle—namely, whatever is done by 
God outside Himself is performed conjointly by the three Divine Persons. 
We say “outside Himself,’ for it is by distinctive operations of the 
individual Persons that the Son proceeds from the Father and the Holy 
Ghost from the Father and the Son. Moreover, this principle refers 
to divine activities, for the human actions of Christ are proper to Him, 
since He alone is personally united to a human nature. But the work of 
creation and all that is consequent on it is the work of the Father, the 
Son and the Holy Ghost, acting as one Divine principle. Nevertheless, 
we attribute various works to one or other of the Divine Persons indi- 
vidually, when the particular nature of those works corresponds to 
the place of that Person in the Holy Trinity and to the relation He 
bears to the other two Persons. Thus, works of omnipotence, such as 
creation, are ascribed to the Father, because, as the principle from which 
the other two Persons proceed, He best expresses power; works of wis- 
dom, such as the government of the universe, are attributed to the Son, 
because He proceeds from the Father in the manner in which an idea, 
or mental word, proceeds from the intellect. And works of love, such 
as the formation of the human nature by which the Son of God was to 
redeem the human race, are said to be performed by the Holy Ghost, 
because He proceeds from the Father and the Son as the personal expres- 
sion of their mutual and eternal love. And since the indwelling of the 
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Deity in the Church and in individual souls as an inexhaustible source 
of supernatural favors is surely a work of divine love, it is attributed in 
Catholic theology to the Holy Ghost. Christ Himself made use of this 
same principle of appropriation, as it is called, when He promised that 
the Spirit who proceeds from the Father and from Himself would take 
up His abode in the Church to enlighten, strengthen and console His 
faithful followers. 


The Operations of the Holy Ghost 


That the Holy Ghost has lavishly poured out His gifts on the Church 
since the first day of its existence must be evident to any one who studies 
history with an unbiased mind. The Church is an organization of 
human beings, and as such would naturally be liable to change, decay 
and death with the passing of the centuries. Such is the fate of every 
purely human institution. Accordingly, the fact that the Church for 
nineteen hundred years has survived bitter persecution from without 
and grievous moral corruption from within, has continued to teach the 
entire deposit of revelation committed to her by Christ and the Apostles 
undeterred by the vagaries of human science and philosophy, and has 
ever presented to the world the picture of a truly holy Church despite 
the failings of individual members—all this can be explained only by 
the abiding presence of the Holy Ghost in the Catholic Church since 
that memorable Pentecost when He rested in the form of tongues of 
fire on the heads of the first Pope and the first bishops. 

In the soul of each individual member of the Church who does not 
deliberately bar His entrance the Holy Ghost is ever accomplishing, 
with a divine eagerness, the work of supernatural sanctification. At 
the moment when the baptismal waters are poured on the infant’s brow, 
and he is made a member of Christ’s Church, the Holy Spirit enters 
that soul to abide there permanently unless the Christian, after attain- 
ing to the use of reason, deliberately rejects his Divine Guest. Yet, 
even in such a case, through the consoling Sacrament of Penance, the 
return of the Holy Ghost can be procured, together with the super- 
natural merits that the soul had acquired before its fall. Through the 
other Sacraments, the Sacraments of the living (especially Confirmation, 
His own Sacrament of strength), the Holy Spirit constantly increases 
the supernatural life of the soul. This supernatural life consists in 
sanctifying grace, which is the participation of the very nature of God 
Himself, together with the theological virtues of faith, hope and charity, 
and the moral virtues of prudence, justice, fortitude and temperance. 
And lest these infused habits be not sufficient for the soul, especially 
when it is beset by some unexpected moral crisis, it receives in its sancti- 
fication seven special qualities, which perfect the intellect and the will 
to be docile to the direct impulses of the Divine Spirit, and accordingly 
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are known as the Gifts of the Holy Ghost—wisdom, understanding, 
counsel, fortitude, knowledge, piety and fear of the Lord. Besides 
these habitual supernatural qualities, which make the soul an object of 
ineffable beauty in the sight of God and of the court of heaven, the Holy 
Ghost bestows countless actual graces, giving the recipient divine light 
and strength in the darkness and conflicts of life. If our eyes could 
behold the workings of the Holy Spirit in human souls, we should be 
overwhelmed by the wonders of the supernatural order that are con- 
stantly going on in our very midst. Alli the natural beauties of the 
universe and all the ingenious products of human skill would appear 
insignificant to one who could gaze on the beauty and the majesty of 
the works of grace which are performed in the hearts of men by the 
Spirit of God. 


Lessons of Whitsunday 


What special lessons does the Feast of Pentecost bring home to us? 
In the first place, we should be filled with a deep sense of gratitude to 
the Holy Ghost for the precious gifts His love has bestowed on us. In 
His boundless goodness He has made us members of the true Church 
in which He dwells; through the Sacraments and by His direct opera- 
tions in our souls He provides us with numerous and potent means of 
holiness. Should not our hearts be filled with grateful love in return 
for this unfailing solicitude of the Holy Spirit in our behalf? And does 
He not deserve a special place in our devotions? The very life of our 
soul is His gratuitous gift; surely, then, it is not right that we should 
exclude Him entirely from our prayers. 

Secondly, the Feast of Pentecost reminds us of the inestimable 
value of supernatural grace. Every grace is a gift of God, bestowed 
freely by the Blessed Trinity, showing forth in a finite measure the 
infinite love of Father and Son in the person of the Holy Ghost. Con- 
sequently, when we spurn a grace, we are rejecting a priceless favor 
prepared for us from all eternity by the wisdom and goodness of the 
Most High. 

Finally, the recurrence of Pentecost renews our assurance of receiving 
consolation of soul from the Holy Ghost in hours of sorrow and of afflic- 
tion. “Of comforters the best’ is one of the titles applied by the 
Church to the Third Person of. the Blessed Trinity in the majestic 
Sequence recited in the Mass during the entire octave of Pentecost. 
When human help is inadequate for the burdens of life, when the dark- 
ness of despair threatens to engulf us, the Spirit of Love abiding in our 
hearts will bring counsel, strength and peace. For Our Saviour 
promised us, after He spoke of the coming of the Holy Ghost into our 
souls: ‘‘In the world you shall have distress; but have confidence, I 
have overcome the world”’ (John, xvi. 33). 
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Trinity Sunday 


The Blessed Trinity 


By FERDINAND HECKMANN, O.F.M. 


“Teach ye all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost’ (Matt., xxviii. 19). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Meaning of the term, “Trinity.” 
(2) The Old Testament on the Trinity. 
(3) The New Testament on the Trinity. 
(4) Distinctions between the Persons in personal properties or qualities. 
(5) Other distinctions between the Persons. 
(6) We believe in the mystery because God has revealed it. 


In our instructions we have considered so far the existence of God, 
His nature and attributes, His revelation and works; the eternal and 
temporal birth of the Son of God and of Man, Jesus Christ; His life and 
work on earth; His passion, death and burial; His triumphant resurrec- 
tion and glorious ascension into heaven; the Person and works of the 
Holy Ghost. To-day, on the Feast of the Most Holy Trinity, we will 
consider this fundamental doctrine or mystery of our Faith, the Blessed 
Trinity. 

The word “trinity” is derived from the Latin word “‘tres’’ meaning 
three, and ‘‘unitas’’ meaning unity or oneness. The word tri-unity, 
contracted into trinity, means therefore three in unity or oneness—three 
that are united in one thing, three that are distinct from one another, 
but nevertheless have something in common, something that all possess 
equally in all its fullness. By the doctrine or mystery of the Blessed 
Trinity, therefore, we understand that there is but one true and living 
God, because there is only one Divine Nature (or Essence or Substance), 
and that in God there are three distinct Divine Persons, called the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

By the words “one God’? we mean that the Divine Nature—the 
Divine Essence or Substance, the Divinity or Godhead, which words 
all signify the same thing—is but one, and therefore that God is One; 
and that there cannot possibly be more than one such Divine Nature 
or Essence, nor more than one God, because God is immense and infinite, 
filling all space and places and all things, so that there is no room or 
space for another god. 


The Old Testament on the Trinity 


In regard to the unity or oneness of God Holy Scripture says: “‘Hear, 
O Israel, the Lord our God is One Lord” (Deut., vi. 4). And all the 
wonderful works that God did for His chosen people, the Jews, when 
He brought them out of the land of Egypt, are declared in Holy Writ 
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to have been done expressly that ‘‘thou mightest know that the Lord 
He is God, and there is no other besides Him” (Deut., iv. 35). And 
God Himself says by Moses: “See ye that J alone am, and there is no 
other god besides Me; I will kill and make to live; J will strike, and 
I will heal, and there is none that can deliver out of My hand” (Deut., 
xxxii. 39). And by the prophet Isaias He says: “I am the first and the 
last, and besides Me there is no god”’ (Is., xliv. 6). Hence, He com- 
mands us in the First Commandment: ‘I am the Lord thy God.... 
Thou shalt not have strange gods before Me’ (Exod., xx. 1, 2). 


There is, therefore, according to the Scripture but one true God or 
Godhead; but in this one God or Godhead there are three distinct 
Divine Persons, called the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, as is 
also proved by the Scriptures. After God had created the earth and the 
seas, and the sun, moon and stars, and all the animals on the earth and in 
the seas, and the trees and green herbs necessary for their subsistence and 
nourishment, ‘‘He said: ‘Let Us make man according to Our image and 
likeness’’”’ (Ccn., i. 26). Here the words, ‘“‘He said,” show the unity or 
oneness of God, and the words, “Let Us make’”’ and to ‘‘Our image and 
likeness’ ’’ show the plurality of Persons in God. After the Fall of our first 
parents into sin, God said: “Behold, Adam is become as one of Us, 
knowing good and evil” (Gen., iii. 22); here in the word ‘‘Us” the same 
truth of the three Persons in God appears. Again in the Psalms of 
David, we read: “The Lord said to my Lord,...from the womb, before 
the day-star, I begot Thee’’ (Ps. cix. 1, 3); the words, “The Lord said,” 
refer to God the Father as a distinct Person, and the words, “‘to my 
Lord,” refer to God the Son as a distinct Person, whom the Father begot 
out of the womb of His intellect, so to say, before the day-star (which is 
the sun in the heavens). Also God the Son says: “J am appointed 
King by Him over Sion (or Jerusalem), His holy mountain, preaching 
His commandment; the Lord hath saith to Me: Thou art My Son; 
this day I have begotten Thee’ (Ps. ii. 6, 7). Here the words, “ I am 
appointed King,” refer to God the Son; “by Him” refers to God the 
Father; the words, ‘‘the Lord hath said,” again refer to God the Father, 
and the words, “‘to Me etc.,’’ again refer to God the Son whom the Father 
begot from the day of eternity as His Son, and who, as St. Paul says, 
“is the image of the invisible God” (according to His divinity) and the 
“first-born of every creature” (according to His humanity), for Jesus 
Christ as Man was the first creature conceived in the mind of God from 
all eternity, the first-born in the mind of God of every creature. The 
second creature was His Mother Mary, and then the Angels and men 
were conceived or born in the mind of God from all eternity, though 
they were put into existence in time only, and not in the same order as 
they were conceived and born in the mind of God from all eternity, for 
the Angels were created first, then man, and then the Blessed Virgin, 
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and then Our Lord. But because Jesus Christ, as Man, was the first 
creature conceived in the mind of God, He, according to St. Paul, “‘is 
the first-born of every creature.’’ For, as God, He ‘“‘is the image of the 
invisible God,” but not a creature; as God the Son, He existed from all 
eternity, whereas creatures are created in time only. Again Holy Writ 
says: “‘By the Word of the Lord the heavens were established, and all 
the powers of them by the Spirit of His mouth” (Ps. xxxii. 6). In this 
passage all the three Divine Persons are expressly mentioned, for “By 
the Word” refers to God the Son, “of the Lord’ refers to God the 
Father, ‘‘by the Spirit’’ refers to God the Holy Ghost, and “of His 
mouth”’ again refers to God the Father. 


The New Testament on the Trinity 


The New Testament speaks still more clearly than the Old of the 
three Divine Persons in God. Before His death, Our Divine Saviour 
said to His Apostles: ‘J will ask the Father and He shall give you 
another Comforter that He may abide with you forever, the Spirit of 
Truth, whom the world cannot receive, because it seeth Him not, nor 
knoweth Him” (John, xiv. 16, 17). In this passage the three Persons 
in the Godhead are clearly pointed out as three distinct Persons—namely, 
God the Son who says: “I will ask’’; God the Father, of whom He prom- 
ises to ask; and God the Holy Ghost, ‘‘the Spirit of Truth,’’ who, 
He promises, shall be given by the Father to abide with His Apostles 
and His Church for ever. St. John the Evangelist says: ‘There are 
three who give testimony in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy 
Ghost, and these three are one”’ (I John, v. 7). Here the three distinct 
Divine Persons and the unity or oneness of God or the Godhead are 
expressly declared by St. John. Hence, the Apostles are commanded 
to baptize the faithful ‘‘in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost’ (Matt., xxvi. 19). They are commanded to baptize 
“in the name,’ not “in the names,’’ to show that there is but one God 
or Godhead; and ‘‘of the Father,” and ‘‘of the Son,” and “‘of the Holy 
Ghost,’’ to show that there are three distinct Persons in God. 


Distinction between the Persons 


The three Divine Persons are distinct among Themselves, though 
They have the same Divine Nature and Essence, because each of the 
three Divine Persons has certain personal properties or qualities which 
the other two do not possess; and we can say in truth of one Person 
what cannot be said of the other two Persons. 

The Father derives His origin from no other Person in the Trinity; 
He is neither made, nor created, nor begotten by either of the two other 
Persons in the Trinity. He is the origin or principle from whom the 
other two Persons in the Trinity proceed, and therefore is called the 
First Person of the Trinity, and the Father. 
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The Son is begotten of, and by, the Father from all eternity, and 
proceeds only from the Father, and therefore is called the Second Person 
in the Trinity, the Word, and the Son of God. This is according to the 
text: ‘Thou art My Son; this day have I begotten Thee”’ (Ps. ii 7). 
And again: ‘“The Lord said to my Lord:‘...from the womb, before the 
day-star, I begot Thee’”’ (Ps. clx. 1, 3). At Christ’s baptism in the Jor- 
dan by St. John the Baptist, the Heavenly Father said of His Son: 
“This is My beloved Son in whom I am well pleased; hear ye Him” 
(Matt., iii. 17). And finally St. John the Evangelist says: ‘‘God so 
loved the world as to give His only-begotten Son” (John, iii. 16). 

The Holy Ghost proceeds from both the Father and the Son, and 
therefore is the Third Person in the Trinity, and is called the Holy Ghost, 
or the Spirit of God, or the Spirit of Truth. God the Son says of Him: 
“When the Paraclete (the Comforter) cometh, whom I will send you of 
the Father, the Spirit of Truth who proceedeth from the Father, He 
shall give testimony of Me” (John, xv. 26). Here it is plain that the 
Holy Ghost is sent by the Son from the Father, and, therefore, must 
proceed from both the Father and the Son; else, the Son could not 
send Him, for if the Holy Ghost did not proceed from Him, He could 
exercise no authority over the Holy Ghost. Again Jesus Christ says: 
“The Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in My name, He will 
teach you all things’ (John, xiv. 26). In this passage the Holy Ghost 
is said to be sent by the Father in the name of the Son; in the other 
text cited, the Holy Ghost is said to be sent by the Son from the Father, 
which shows that He is equally sent by both, and therefore proceeds 
or comes from both. Lastly, God the Son says: ‘‘He (the Spirit of 
Truth) shall receive of Mine, and shall show it to you” (John, xvi. 14). 


Other Distinctions between the Persons 


The distinction of the Persons in the Trinity appears also from other 
facts besides their personal properties or qualities. It appears from the 
fact that God the Father “‘spared not His own Son, but delivered Him 
up for us all’’ (Rom., vii. 32). And God the Son being thus delivered 
up by His Father, was made man, and died upon the Cross for the sins 
of the world; but since it cannot be said that the Father or the Holy 
Ghost was delivered up, or made man, or died for us, this evidently 
shows that the Son is a distinct Person from the Father and the Holy 
Ghost. In like manner the Holy Ghost appeared in the form of a dove 
upon Our Saviour at His baptism (Matt., iii. 16), and in the form of 
fiery tongues upon the Apostles on Pentecost Day (Acts, ii. 3); but as 
it cannot be said that either the Father or the Son appeared in this 
manner, this shows that the Holy Ghost is a distinct Person from the 
Father and the Son. 

The Second Person of the Trinity is really and truly God, equal to the 
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Father from all eternity, and of the same Substance or Nature with 
Him. Our holy faith assures us of this in the strongest terms. ‘In the 
beginning was the Word,” says St. John, “‘and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God.... And the Word was made flesh” (John, i. 
1, 14). In this text the Word, or the Second Person, the same that 
was made flesh, is expressly declared to be God: ‘‘And the Word was 
God.” God the Son declares: ‘‘I and the Father are One’”’ (John, x. 30), 
that is one in substance, one in nature, One God. Of the Redeemer, 
the Ruler in Israel, it is said: ‘His going forth is from the beginning, 
from the days of eternity” (Mich., v. 2). Of Jesus Christ St. Paul says: 
“Who, being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with 
God” (Phil., ii. 6); and again: ‘‘Christ is over all things, God blessed 
for ever” (Rom., ix. 5). 

The Holy Ghost is also true God. Our holy Faith assures us of this 
also. St. Peter said to Ananias: ‘‘Why hath Satan tempted thy heart 
that shouldst lie to the Holy Ghost?” He then adds: “Thou hast not 
lied to men, but to God” (Acts, v. 3, 4). The divine perfections also 
are attributed to the Holy Ghost in the Scriptures—namely, immensity: 
“The Spirit of the Lord hath filled the whole world” (Wis., i. 7); and 
omniscience: ‘“The Spirit (of God) searcheth all things, yea, the deep 
things of God” (I Cor., ii. 10); and He is associated with the Father 
and the Son in baptism as being the same God with them. 

If all the three Persons are God, and at the same time are distinct 
among themselves, why are there not three distinct Gods? Because 
all three, though distinct Persons, have but one and the self-same 
Divine Nature, the same Divine Substance, and the same Godhead. Now 
the Divine Nature being infinite and immense, cannot possibly be multi- 
plied, or more than one; it is thus the self-same in all the three Persons, 
who therefore are but one and the self-same God, have all the same divine 
perfections, and are equal in all things. 


A Mystery of Faith 

It is impossible for us fully to unravel, understand and comprehend 
the mystery of the Most Holy Trinity; otherwise, it would no longer 
be a mystery, butaplaintruth. Inthe simplicity of our heart we believe 
this mystery, because God Himself has revealed it to us. He alone 
perfectly knows and comprehends Himself. It is impossible for us, 
poor finite creatures, to know more of Him than what He has pleased to 
reveal to us of Himself. Seeing, then, that He has revealed that there 
is but one only God, and that in this God there are three distinct Divine 
Persons, we believe this as a certain and divine truth, without presuming 
to search further, or seeking to know more about Him than He is pleased 
that we should know about Him in this world; for the Scriptures say: 
“‘He that searcheth into the Majesty (of God), shall be overwhelmed by 
glory” (Prov., xxv. 27). Amen. 
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Second Sunday after Pentecost 
The Great Supper 
By Aus. T. ZELLER, C.SS.R. 


“A certain man made a great supper and invited many’’ (Luke, xiv. 16). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: 
(1) The setting of the parable. 
(2) What led up to it. 
(3) Application to the Eucharist. 
I. Christ’s Invitation. 
(1) Implicit: in the very nature of the Institution. 
(2) Explicit: in His words in John, vt. 
(3) Through the Church, especially Pope Pius X. 
II. The Neglect of this Invitation. 
(1) By the self-sufficient. 
(2) By the preoccupied. 
(3) By the pleasure-loving. 
III. Penalties of Neglect. 
(1) Our Lord indicates them very emphatically. 
(2) What inflicts the penalty? 
(a) They themselves. 
(b) God. 
Conclusion. 
(1) “Didst thou but knowl’ Christ’s sad complaint. 
(2) If we had faith, we would not need invitation. 


The Gospel story may be better understood when we place it in its 
setting. Our Lord was present at some festive occasion in the house of 
one of the Pharisees, beyond the Jordan. The Pharisees of this section 
were not so hostile to Him as were those of Judea or Galilee—which 
accounts for Our Lord’s presence there. It also shows us that, despite 
His divine indignation against the assumptions of the Pharisees as a 
class, He still in the love of His heart was reaching for their souls individu- 
ally, and trying to draw them to Himself. 

What brought on the parable? What made Our Lord launch into it? 
Jesus had healed a man sick of the dropsy, even though it was the 
Sabbath; and in answer to the scandalized Pharisees and Scribes He 
said to them: ‘‘Which of you shall have an ass or an ox fall into a pit 
and shall not immediately draw him out, on the Sabbath Day?” He 
was already probing their standards of value; saving an ox would mean 
more to them than curing a man! 

This same false sense of values Jesus saw in the actions of the guests 
as well as of the host. Among the guests, some, conscious of their 
social position and their wealth, tried to secure the places of honor at 
the table. Jesus promptly read them a lesson in humility, appealing 
again to their human and worldly prudence and laying down a principle: 
“Everyone that exalteth himself shall be humbled.” 
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As for the host—noticing that all his guests belonged to the better 
class, who could and would praise his table and reciprocate the invita- 
tion much as in social affairs to-day, Jesus read him a lesson in true 
charity: ‘When thou makest a feast, call the poor, the maimed, the 
lame and the blind,...for recompense shall be made to thee at the 
resurrection of the just.” 

Immediately one of the Pharisees present, with that assurance 
common to his class that the rewards of the next life belonged to them, 
said: ‘Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the Kingdom of God.” 

Our Lord did not fail to notice the proud assumption in this exclama- 
tion. The whole affair seemed to Him as indicative of the interests, 
the attitudes, the mentality of these people. Therefore, He wanted, 
as a writer puts it, to impress upon them a very important and trenchant 
lesson: ‘“‘Happy are they who do not forget that they were invited to 
eat bread in the Kingdom of God, and who are not shut out from it 
when that banquet begins!” 

This seems to be the point of His parable. 

Our Lord, therefore, was speaking about the Kingdom of God—of the 
invitation to it and the forgetfulness of that invitation as manifested 
by the people with whom He was eating. But Holy Church, by intro- 
ducing this Gospel during the Octave of Corpus Christi, shows that it 
may be referred to that Banquet which Christ prepared for us here in 
this world, the Eucharistic Banquet or Holy Communion as the full 
participation in the Sacrifice of the Mass. And indeed, if Christ’s words 
refer to His whole work on earth, they refer implicitly also to this. 

Let us see then and convince ourselves: (1) that Christ invites us 
most insistently to partake of this banquet; (2) that for futile reasons 
many neglect that invitation; (3) that they must pay the penalty for 
their willful blindness. 


Christ Invites Us Insistently to Partake of This Banquet 


It would seem, on the face of it, that the very institution of this Ban- 
quet, in the form of bread so that it might be possible everywhere and 
so that it might strike us as necessary, already contained an appeal. 
Still more that this seeming bread really is His own Body and Blood, 
revealing His inexpressible desire to share our lives with us always, 
must demand a reciprocal desire on our part to be with Him and yield 
our hearts to His entrance. Yes, if we really understood, not in a 
superficial way but in an effective way, the full meaning of Communion, 
we would read, blazoned as it were over every tabernacle, His words: 
“Come to Me all ye that labor and are burdened.’’ The tabernacle 
lamp would be, not a faintly glimmering light, but a star as bright as 
that which led the Magi to Bethlehem—only to see and adore the Infant 
Jesus. 
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But Jesus was not satisfied with this. In the clearest of terms, again 
and again, with unmistakable emphasis and insistence, He invites, 
calls, nay, commands us to partake of this Banquet. 

At Capharnaum when He promised the Eucharist, as St. John pre- 
serves His words to us, Jesus repeats His call in various ways: “I am 
the living Bread which came down from heaven. If any man eat of 
this Bread, he shall live forever’’ (John, vi. 51). “He that eateth my Flesh 
and drinketh my Blood hath everlasting life, and I shall raise him up 
in the last day’ (55). “He that eateth my Flesh and drinketh my 
Blood abideth in Me and I in him” (57). ‘He that eateth this Bread 
shall live forever’ (59). 

This invitation is addressed to all: ‘If any man eat.” He entices 
us to come by the most attractive rewards—the abiding with us now 
and life everlasting hereafter. He warns us most solemnly against 
neglect: ‘‘Except you eat the Flesh of the Son of Man and drink His 
Blood, you shall not have life in you.” 

And when in the course of time the sound of that voice was forgotten, 
Holy Church through Pope Pius X made it echo once more from every 
tabernacle to the faithful, great and small—to the little children even, 
urging all to listen to the call of Christ and participate in the Bread of 
Life which He prepared for us. There can be no doubt. Every church, 
every tabernacle, every Host, calls out tous: “This is the Bread that 
came down from heaven. Not as your fathers did eat manna and are 
dead. He that eateth this Bread shall live forever.”’ 


Many Neglect the Invitation 


How understandingly, how earnestly, Our Lord in His parable puts 
the response of those who were invited to the great supper! “I have 
bought a farm, and I must needs go and see it. I pray thee hold me 
excused.”’ It is a civil answer—yet arefusal. ‘‘I have bought five yoke 
of oxen, and I go to try them. I pray thee hold me excused.” It was 
a brusquer reply—but a definite rejection. ‘‘I have married a wife 
and therefore I cannot come.’ It was simply out of the question, and 
no attempt even at an apology. No doubt each one when he received 
his invitation to the great supper, felt flattered; he prized it. But this 
was the test: what did he really think more valuable? The farm, the 
oxen, the company of his wife. 

And what response do many make to-day to the same Lord’s invita- 
tion to His banquet at the altar rail? The person who bought the farm 
needed not the supper, for he felt himself as rich as his host; the man 
who bought the oxen, thought more of his work than he did of his own 
self and his needs; the man who married a wife was engrossed in his 
own pleasures, and the great supper no longer seemed to offer him such 
enjoyment. 
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Here we have the story of Our Lord’s invitation to His altar-banquet. 
No, men do not now excuse themselves for concretely these reasons, 
but the attitudes are the same. Some are self-sufficient; they feel no 
need of Christ, especially not of His intimate companionship in their 
hearts. Self-sufficiency is becoming more and more the characteristic 
of our times. Inflated by the vast progress of science, their critical 
faculties highly aroused, if not developed, accustomed to look to power- 
ful agencies of government and private organizations for the remedy of 
all ills, elated by the possession of this world’s goods, people of to-day 
seem almost to despise the silent Dweller in the tabernacle, who offers 
to be the food of their souls and give them “‘life and that more abun- 
dantly.” The invitation comes to them as it did to the Jews in Our Lord’s 
day: “It isa hardsaying.” Like the Pharisees, they feel no need of the 
Bread of life eternal; they enjoy the loaves that this great, noisy, 
whirling world offers to them. Politely they bow Jesus Christ out of 
their lives, except perhaps for the occasional formality of the Easter 
Communion or the Society Communion. 

Others again are too much taken up with their work. Like the Phari- 
sees who cared more about saving an ox that had fallen into a pit than 
about curing a sick man on the Sabbath, they are more intent upon 
working for this life that must end sooner or later than for the life that 
is eternal. They feel their needs perhaps; they know their wants; 
the weight of sin troubles them; they know their souls are ill; funda- 
mentally they realize the greatness of the gift Christ offers us on the 
altar—but there is no time for that now. Later on perhaps they will 
attend to that. Therefore, now and then they come to the altar rail, 
but it is with minds still full of earthly concerns, which a perfunctory 
preparation did not succeed in banishing. In their minds they are 
still trying their oxen. For a few brief moments they are a ciborium 
containing the Living Presence of Christ; but there is no lasting con- 
secration. Christ cannot even begin to work those marvellous effects 
in them that He is so eager to work in their souls. 

Then there are those who are taken up with this life’s pleasure. The 
world offers it to them in apparent abundance—gay, glamorous, golden. 
On every side pleasure calls out to them, invites them; a hundred signs 
flaunt their attractive promises before their eyes by day; they flash 
them with lights that darken the stars at night. The ease and comforts 
that modern life bestows, far from quenching the hunger for pleasure, 
only deepens it. Hungry souls, they no longer understand that their 
hunger can be satisfied only by one—Christ in the Tabernacle, Christ 
in their hearts. To spend an hour with Him, to have Him as the com- 
panion of their souls, this seems dark to eyes that are blinded by street 
lights. 

Jesus waits, invites, calls—day and night: ‘I am the bread of life... . 
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He that eateth Me, the same also shall live by Me.”” Many heed Him 
not. Many have their pleasures, such as they are—but “blessed are 
they that hunger and thirst for justice, for they shall be filled.” 


Why Neglect Brings Its Penalties 


In the parable of Our Lord, the master decrees the penalty upon 
those who failed to heed the generous invitation he had given. It was 
a crushing penalty: “I tell you that no one of those who was invited 
will taste of my supper.” 

Will the refusal or the neglect to follow Our Lord’s invitation to par- 
take of the Bread of Life likewise bring its penalty? Could we expect 
anything else? The master in the parable acted very humanely in his 
decision. Would not anyone have decided in the same manner after 
his kindness had been spurned? 

God, indeed, is not swayed by human passion; but He is just as well 
as good. If to this Banquet of His, so immense and inconceivable as 
it is in the love for us which it implies, He has attached so many and so 
great graces, can we expect that He will give these special graces to 
those who only spurn them? If here He offers the gift of life—the true 
life—and men seek life in the passing things of earth, can we blame 
Him, if seeking perversely this world’s manna they die? 

He Himself has uttered the very crushing sentence: “Except you 
eat the Flesh of the Son of Man, and drink His Blood, you shall not have 
life in you.”’ This is a sentence to give us pause; a sentence that chal- 
lenges our serious reflection. 

As in all God’s other punishments, here too it is rather we ourselves 
who create the punishment. We make it more and more difficult for 
ourselves to appreciate the blessings of Holy Communion and there- 
fore to share in them. 

Attitudes have a tendency to deepen themselves—to harden and 
become set. Self-sufficiency, absorption in the cares and goals of earth, 
the self-centered quest for pleasures, all these settle into an outlook 
on life, an appreciation of values that makes us insensible to higher 
things and the real needs of our soul. “I tell you,” says the master in 
the parable, ‘“‘that no one of all those who were invited will taste of my 
supper.’’ So these too lose all taste for the Bread of Life. Must not 
the life of their soul, then, soon fail? ‘‘You shall not have life in you,”’ 
said Our Lord. And thus they create their own punishment. Is there 
anything sadder than this? 


Conclusion 


Day and night, as He sees so many pass unheeding by His altar throne, 
Our! Lord—the same Christ ‘whojuttered the parable two thousand 
years ago—must repeat sadly the complaint He uttered to the Samaritan 
woman: ‘‘Didst thou but know the gift of God!” 
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Indeed, if we had faith, a living, real, effective faith—an intelligent 
understanding of the value of this Bread of Life—we would need no 
command, not even an invitation, to partake of it. Our own need, 
our own love for Christ, our own desire to sit at His feet, would urge us 
towards the altar rail. If He would come in person, we flatter ourselves 
that we would not imitate the Scribes and Pharisees and thoughtless 
crowd. Yet, He is here on the altar to be to us more than He was to 
them—the Bread of Life. 

St. Thomas More, even at the busiest period of his life, heard Holy 
Mass and received Holy Communion daily. One day some of his friends 
reproached him for it, telling him that, on account of the great number 
of his occupations, he should give up that practice and devote more 
time to business. 

“Your reasons for wanting me to stay away from Holy Communion,” 
he answered, ‘‘are exactly the ones that cause me to go so often. My 
distractions are great—but it is by Holy Communion that I recollect 
myself. Many times a day I am tempted to sin—it is through my Com- 
munion I overcome. I have many weighty affairs to manage—and I 
have need of light and strength to do them well. It is in my Commu- 
nion that I find all this.” 





























Book Reviews 


History and Historical Method 


In the Middle Ages we have neither art for art’s sake nor history for 
history’s sake. History like everything else is made contributory to the 
larger purpose of human existence. This fact makes the moderns view 
medieval history writing with suspicion and look upon it as compara- 
tively worthless. Still, it remains to be seen whether history written in 
the interests of a dynasty or for the purpose of national glorification is 
fundamentally more truthful than that which avowedly has been 
compiled for the glory of God and the inculcation of a moral lesson. 
However this may be, the study of medieval historiography, an unduly 
neglected field, deserves the attention of the modern historian and will 
repay the labor devoted to it. The subject has tempted Father 
Walker, O.P., and he has ventured into the relatively unexplored field. 
Out of the many summaries in vogue at the time, he has chosen for de- 
tailed and critical analysis one that enjoyed a very special popularity, 
the “‘Chronicles of St. Antoninus.”' More clearly than anywhere else 
we see reflected in this epitome the purpose that inspired the medieval 
historian, the way in which he treated his sources, the more or less critical 
attitude he assumed towards tradition, the sincere desire he had to ar- 
rive at the truth, and the general manner in which he shaped his narra- 
tive. As a source of historical facts, the ‘“Chronicles’”’ may be of small 
value except for contemporary events, but as an example and illustra- 
tion of medieval methodology they are very instructive. The author 
approaches his subject without bias, and his effort constitutes an im- 
portant contribution to the study of medieval historiography. He 
blazes a new trail which it will be profitable for others to follow. 

By a strange twist of fortune history not unfrequently is very unkind 
to men whose noble endeavors and fine achievements deserve recogni- 
tion from posterity. Not only does it leave their deed unheralded but 
even slanders their memory. Such a one is the almost unknown Fran- 
ciscan missionary, Father Zénobe Membré, the companion of La Salle 
in his arduous labors and daring explorations. It is fitting that his 
fair fame should be refurbished and made to shine with due splendor. 
America really owes him a debt of gratitude which it would be unjust to 
ignore any longer. Father Habig, a co-religious of the great picneer 
missionary, has set himself the task of rescuing his name from unmer- 


1 The Chronicles of Saint Antoninus. A Study in Historiography. By James Ber- 
nard Walker, O.P., Ph.D. (The Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C.). 
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ited obscurity.?, In a well-documented study he records the travels, 
missionary labors, sufferings and sacrifices of the humble friar, and shows 
how he has prepared the way for the more outstanding successes of 
others who have reaped where he in self-effacing manner has sown. The 
narrative is full of adventure and leads into romantic trails. Against its 
background the figure of Father Membré looms in heroic proportions. 
No honest historian of the future can ignore this critical biography, and 
we have reason to hope that history will undo the wrong which it has 
committed and accord the Franciscan missionary the measure of fame 
to which he is entitled. 
CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 

2 The Franciscan Pére Marquette. A Critical biography of Father Zénobe Membré, 

O.F.M., La Salle’s Chaplain and Missionary Companion. 1645-1689. With Maps 


and Original Illustrations. By Marion A. Habid, O.F.M., A.M. (Joseph F. Wagner, 
Inc., New York City). 


The New Psalter 


Fr. Graham has given us a handy little volume which is intended to 
facilitate the use of the Psalter by priests.1 Here in alternating verses 
we have the English translation printed in light-face and the Latin 
Vulgate text given in bold-face type. The print is sufficiently large 
and distinct to be easily readable. 

It is to be regretted that the editor has used the Douay version, 
which is often as obscure and unintelligible as the Latin itself. Far 
better have given us a good English paraphrase of each verse with a 
good translation and, where necessary, a paraphrase of obscure verses 
and passages. Furthermore, many would prefer that the English and 
Latin should have been put in parallel columns. It is not easy on 
the vision to be going constantly from one style of type to another, or 
to be jumping from one verse to another in reading, as is necessary in 
a volume printed like this. 

Fr. Graham, however, is to be congratulated on having taken one 
short step towards what is being more and more desired by priests 
in this country, which is a Breviary containing the vernacular and 
the Latin in parallel columns with the privilege of using either in re- 
citing the office, so that the priest will be able to make of his daily 
obligation a real prayer of intelligence and devotion. 

In France the Roman Breviary is already printed in this way with 
the enthusiastic praise of the French bishops and priests. We in the 
United States and other English-speaking lands are usually far be- 
hind in such progressive improvements. 


CHARLES J.,CALLAN, O.P. 


1 The New Psaltar. By E. P. Graham, LL.D. (Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., New 
York City). 
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Miscellanea 


“Catherine Tekakwitha’’! is more than the biography of the saintly 
Indian maiden. In fact, all that is strictly biographical might be 
compressed into a few pages. It bears its title legitimately, like Holy 
Scripture might be called Jesus Christ. Mr. Sargent had a special 
objective in writing this book. He desired to create a proper setting in 
order to bring out the beauty of her character. Catherine was the 
product of a double past, her own Indian inheritance and the influence 
of European culture brought to her people by the French. It is the 
spiritual rebirth of a race portrayed step by step. This regeneration 
was a slow process and for a time seemingly hopeless, but nevertheless 
finally proved capable of producing the fruits of sanctity. It is an in- 
teresting book, well-written, enlightening, and a fine contribution to- 
wards the understanding of Indian morality. 

About three years ago Dr. Franz Michel Willam published his 
book, ‘‘Das Leben Jesu im Lande und Volke Israel,”’? which met with 
such a response that now the fifth improved and enlarged edition has 
appeared with the announcement that ten translations were either 
ready or in preparation. The same characteristics that made this 
book such an outstanding success and a work of great value, are found 
in Dr. Willam’s new book,““Das Leben Marias der Mutter Jesu.’”? 
This too is a monumental work, presenting Mary in the setting and 
upon the background of her time. This makes the life of the Blessed 
Virgin tremendously interesting, and affords the reader an unusual 
amount of historical, religious, racial, and other pertinent information. 
There is a considerable portion of new matter well calculated to bring 
about a better understanding of Mary as the mother of the Saviour. 
This companion volume to the “Leben Jesu’’ includes results of re- 
searches which the author did not use in that former book. Both 
volumes exceed 550 pages each, but seli at a popular price. Books 
like these will not gather dust in libraries or on the shelves of private 
owners, whether clerical, religious, or lay. The author’s preparation, 
researches and power of penetration make him eminently fit to carry 
out this his life-work successfully. 

Another good German book is “‘Schwester Blandine Merten.” It 
is a short life of an Ursuline who died 18 years ago in the odor of sanctity. 
Its contents is a practical demonstration of how a hidden and ordi- 
nary life may lead to great perfection. It has been announced that an 
English version will soon be available.* 

Father Ernest R. Hull, S.J., has added a new book to his name. 
“Love, Courtship, and Marriage’ is its title, and Archbishop Goodier 


1 By Daniel Sargent (Longmans, Green and Co., New York City). 
2B. Herder Book Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
3 Verlag G. W Visarius, Reck. linghausen, Germany. 
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furnishes the Preface. This book differs from the usual sex publication 
in so far as it is not physiological but finely psychological. Sound 
principles are proposed, the concrete realities of life are considered, 
and practical advice is given on how to deal with problems successfully. 
The Second Part (Woman’s Character) is particularly well written. 
That the book is useful for youth and adolescents goes without saying. 
It may also be heartily recommended to priests, parents, teachers, 
and all who are in touch with the growing generation.‘ 

A useful pamphlet is “Broadcasting Your Talk,’’ by O’Brien Atkinson.§ 
Its utility is not limited to those who speak before the microphone. 
Other speakers or publicity writers will find in its pages practical hints 
on title, form, style, delivery, expression, etc. 

KILian J. HENNRICH, O.M.Cap., A.M. 


4B. Herder Book Company. 
5 The America Press, New York City. 











